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Tuberous begonias grow with tropical lushness in the hillside lath garden of Mrs. Victoria Brehmer of Corte 
Madera, California. Stepped-back, ivy-covered brick shelves provide plenty of pot space. In the center (be- 


tween posts) is a mosaic shrine and a pool filled with floating begonias. Muslin covers roof on hot afternoons 





hey knew what they wanted... 


HE PIONEERS who founded the unique 
Italian Swiss Colony, more than sixty 
years ago, lov ed good food...and good Ww ine. 
Deer and quail bagged in the nearby hills 
graced their boards...good wines came from 
their own cherished vineyards, stocked with 


cuttings from prize European vines. 

But what these Colonists wanted above all 
else, was to grow wines that would win the 
world’s acclaim...and they succeeded! For 
within a few years of the Colony’s founding, 
Italian Swiss Colony Wines were winning re- 


baiaN Swiss Corony 


Win wih a feast _ Jor your (foleasure today 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 


peated honors at the world’s great expositions. 
Is it any wonder that Italian Swiss Colony 
Wines today have special qualities. .-which 
set them apart? A special brilliance, a special 
bouquet...and above all, a flavor that, once 
tasted, is not soon forgotten. 
Tonight...make your dinner memorable with 
one of the Colony’s famed table w ines... Tipo 
Red or White. 

You will find special enjoyment, too, in the 
( ‘olony’s rich dessert wines...such as Private 
Stock California Port, Sherry and Muscatel. 


Copyright 1945, Italian Swiss Colony 











Treo Rep—especially good with 
roast beef and other red meats. 























SALUTE...to”The man — 
with the tool kit” 


AviaTIONs 


sAINTENANCE AWARD 
ate 


“IN RECOGNITION of outstanding 
maintenance performance and devel- 
opment”...reads the coveted Avi- 
ation Maintenance Award for 1944 
just presented to United Air Lines. 

To whom, really, should this rec- 
ognition of outstanding wartime 
efficiency be directed? To the manu- 
facturers? ... They turned out the 
finest kind of planes. To manage- 
ment?... It is fulfilling its functions. 
However, United Air Lines wishes 
to pass this recognition on to an 





important and often unsung contrib- 
utor to this high standard of effici- 
ency—“The man with the tool kit.” 

He represents a great team—hun- 
dreds of finished technicians... 
mechanics . . . inspectors . . . ground 
crews—all contributing a vital part 
to the maintenance efficiency re- 
flected in United’s outstanding war- 
time operations. 

Yes—a maintenance record such as 
this results from a combination of 
services ...of teamwork. Because of 
this closely knit organization, United 
is meeting unprecedented traffic de- 
mands_— has set new records for miles 





flown and passengers, mail and ex- 
press carried. 

United Mainliners are now flying 
100,000 miles daily serving the lead- 
ing cities from coast to coast and up 
and down the Pacific Coast . . . doing 
it with efficiency meriting the Avi- 
ation Maintenance Award for 1944, 
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Seer window is a view 
window ... your door- 
way leads straight down 
the Hill—by short walk 
or quick taxi—to the 
financial and business dis- 
tricts, to the smart shops, 
theatres, to famous China- 
town ond Latin Quarter. 
* No matter how brief or 
how crammed with engage- 
ments your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
—her beauty, her romance, 
her fascinating life—when 
you stop at The Mark. * Rates 
from $5. Garage in building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 
service men and their families 
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GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 





Report from Mexico 


To EVERY TRAVELER who has “discovered” 
a particularly interesting destination of un- 
spoiled, native charm, the news that it has 
become extremely popular comes with mis- 
givings. Many who have enjoyed Mexico 
in the past now receive with some sorrow 
the stories of its current tourist boom. For- 
tunately, it will take a lot of tourist travel 
to destroy the lure of Mexico. 

We have talked with many a returning 
Mexico visitor in the past few months. 
Neither those who enjoy the safety and 
ease of a conducted tour, the let’s-spend-a- 
week-in-Mexico City travelers, nor the 
seekers after the unusual has voiced disap- 
pointments at what they have found. 


Of the unusual in Mexico, Mr. Randolph 
Sheldon of Santa Fe, New Mexico, speaks 
with the authority of a native. 

It is a long abandoned belief that a tourist 
is a popular commodity anywhere on earth; 
Mexico proves no exception to the rule. 
Moreover, Mexico today is at the peak of 
a renaissance; she’s got more tourists than 
she knows what to do with. Money is flow- 
ing as freely as Scotch and Bourbon at the 
ritzy nightclubs. Mexico is experiencing the 
biggest boom of her history. 

From Paris, from Cannes, from Bucharest, 
from Portland, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
New Orleans, visitors are pouring over the 
magical border where suddenly for one 
American dollar you get back five Mexican 
pesos. Cafe Society is entertaining in the 
grand old style. Hotels, inns, pensions are 
filled to capacity with war-weary cele- 
brants in this new non-rationed Utopia. 
At the famous Moscu restaurant, at Paris 
No. 21, where you can get a Tzigane dinner 
(for a price), at the Sans Souci where 
bands are playing for sensational ballets, 
or at celebrated Ciro’s which flaunts the 
ponderous nudes of the great Mexican art- 
ist, Diego Rivera, a sporting, carnival, cos- 
mopolitan crowd throws money away. 





In short, though Mexico may be new to 
you, you're nothing new to Mexico. It’s 
wise to act accordingly, for today she is the 
harassed, if willing, recipient of thousands 
upon thousands of pesos of coin-heavy 
Americans, to say nothing of the stream of 
distinguished fugitives, the twittering. 
champagne drinking troupe, from the 
scorched waste lands of Europe. 

And for the most part Mexico is a spectacle 
of intoxicating beauty. There is color, in- 
congruity, grandeur, savagery, terror, and 
hope in this big slab of land, washed by 
two seas, warmed. and chilled by a dozen 
climates, from the harsh desolation of cac- 
tus-riddled desert to the lush hibiscus-laden 
jungle land, and up to the high wild Sierra 
with snowy crests floating like clouds in 
the thin air of the tierra fria: the cold land. 


MEXICO CITY 

Roughly at the center of the plateau lies 
the capital. It is the most puzzling and 
thunderous city in the world. Noise is the 
first greeting to the stranger and the last 
farewell. But the old town is full of en- 
trancing sights; there are a thousand things 
to see, to hear, to eat, to smell. It is also 
full of entrancing confusions. For Mexico 
City, the city of Montezuma, Cortes, Itur- 
bide, and Maximilian, is built on soft mud. 
Even the new and magnificent Opera 
House has gone down a yard or two. As 
you walk along some streets you will stand 
giddily looking at windows that have sunk 
to knee height, and doors that were once 
rising proudly on steps now stand below 
street level. 

Watch your step when you cross the street! 
The old-fashioned courtesy for which many 
Mexicans are still justly famous suddenly 
evaporates when they get behind the wheel 
of a car; they move like infantry advancing 
through machine gun fire, in a series of 
startling rushes—dash, speed, whirl, risk 
for risk’s sake, and a magnificent slamming 
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on of brakes to gasping, dramatic, musical- 
comedy stops is the order of the day. It 
is one of the abiding memories you will 
take back with you. 


THE REAL MEXICO 

Without the city limits drowses the real 
Mexico. Here are the silent, white-clad 
peons plodding with their strings of burros 
past vast theatric fields of maguey, the 
giant cactus, or aloe, with its rosette of up- 
starting pointed leaves, that in its iron rows 
covers mile after mile of ground in the val- 
ley of Mexico—the beneficent maguey cul- 
tivated for the making of pulque which the 
peon absorbs in quantity almost as the 
French do wine. 

Here are the tall fields of maize, and here 
again with dark, half visible face, the 
eternal peon of Mexico works, in his white 
cotton clothes, the trousers bound tight 
round his ankles, or rolled up over the dark 
handsome muscular legs, or at dusk silently 
stands with his head through the middle 
of his poncho. With a few tortillas and a 
little salt, an Indian can outstrip your 
horse on a long day’s march. With ease he 
can travel forty miles, carrying about 50 
pounds on his back. That is one reason for 
the very small immigration of Europeans 
and Americans to Mexico, except to direct 
their investments. Even the Chinese, in 
Mexico, become petty merchants and not 
laborers; no race can compete on his home 
ground with the stamina and vitality of the 
Indian who can live, laugh, work, and sur- 
vive with remarkable energy on his scant 
diet of maize, salt, and water. 
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Yes, we know there’s 
a war going on! 


—but here’s how we're trying 
to overcome the difficulties 
of wartime travel 


Wr 
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Our trains are longer and schedules 
are slower now. Space is hard to get. 
People frequently have to stand in 
line to buy tickets or to get into the 
dining car. In short, our service isn’t 
what it was before the war. 

The main reason is that our vol- 
ume of passenger traffic is five times 
that of 1940, with just about the 
same number of cars we had then. 
And, like everybody else, we are 
short of help. 
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Wherever possible we have taken We have increased the number 
aggressive steps to lessen the difficul- of chair car porters, so that cars 
ties of wartime travel. For example: are now generally kept quite 


clean, a difficult problem because 


Our “train assignment plan’”’ for a 
of the litter from box lunches, etc. 


coach passengers has to a large 


extent eliminated overcrowding “Train service agents” have 
and standing on our long-dis- 5 been added to the staffs of long- 
tance trains. We endeavor to sell distance coach trains. These 
only as many seats as are on the men supervise the chair car 
train, and each passenger gets a porters, see to it that the trains 
reservation slip. are kept tidy, try to overcome 


2 ‘‘Passenger aides,”’ have been difficulties and meet emergencies. 


stationed on long-distance S. P. ‘ ; 

coach trains. They assist women We —_ t a ep oor ae ple 

traveling with children, aid the © P& ect. Ihey se human beings, 

aged and infirm, and perform and are under the strain of crowded 

other services to make the jour- _— conditions. _By and large 7 

ney as comfortable as possible. think they’re doing a swell job and 
we’re proud of them. 


3 We have greatly expanded tele- 


phone reservation bureaus, in- 
creased our forces handling reser- 
vations, and devised new reser- ra 


vation systems. The situation is 
not perfect, but it is much better 
than it was. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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RECIPES FOR YOUR HOME 








HOW TO SELECT SHADES 
THAT GIVE MORE LIGHT 


Whenever possible choose a flared 
shade for a table lamp in preference to 
a drum-shaped shade. A flared shade 
spreads the light over a wider area for 
better “see-ability,” but the drum shade 
“hugs” the light around the base and you 
have to “crawl” up under the shade to 
get your book, paper or sewing in the 
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meager pool of light. 
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WRONG RIGHT 









RAISE THE LAMP TO GET 
MORE LIGHT—If you have a 
table lamp that is too short, try 
placing it on a small stand 2 or 3 
inches high. The stand can be 
made of wood and stained to 
match the table on which it is used 
or painted to harmonize with the 
lamp base. 

















LIGHT-LINED SHADES VS. 
DARK-LINED SHADES 


A dark colored lin- 
ing in a shade brands 
it as a “light robber.” 
A dark lining soaks up 
light just as a sponge 
soaks up water. White 
or ivory linings give 
you 50 per cent more 
light by reflecting it 
instead of absorbing 
it. If a metal or parch- 
ment shade becomes 
drab or discolored 
from age, try paint 
ing the inside white. 





AVOID CONTRASTS .. 


Don’t read in a “pool” of light, dis- 
tribute some of it around the room by 
using reflector type lamps. 





MAKE ONE LAMP SERVE 
TWO PEOPLE 


@ A lamp on a flat top desk can serve 
the desk and a chair beside the desk. 





@ Two chairs (or two beds) separated 
by a lamp can both be served by one 
lamp. 

@ A lamp on an end table beside a daven- 
port can serve the davenport and a 
chair placed beside the table. 

@ A floor lamp placed between a closed 
top-desk and a chair can serve both. 





REGULAR SOAP AND WATER 
SCHEDULE Dust and dirt 
ean rob you of as much as 50 per 
cent of your light. Clean reflector 
bowls and bulbs regularly. 











FRESH BULBS 





When the inside of a bulb becomes 
blackened, relegate it for duty in a 
closet, storage room or attic where it 
will be used only occasionally, Put new 
bulbs in your important reading lamps 
and fixtures. There may be plenty of life 
in the blackened bulb, but it can waste 
as much as 20 per cent of the light. 


FOR OTHER SUGGESTIONS 
on how to get more light for your money, 
write the Northern California Electrical 
Bureau, 1355 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, today. 














MEXICAN COUNTRYSIDE 

Tomorrow, in case you forget (and you 
will), is the busiest day of the week in 
Mexico. So Tomerrow you will get out 
and see the countryside. If you’re not im- 
pressed, you are due for a particularly seri- 
ous date with an oculist. 
It is superb, breath-taking country across 
the golden desert, shimmering with mes- 
quite and purple-shadowed nopal, or along 
the pine-clad ridges of the cordillera— 
mountainous, volcanic, cracked and pitted 
with green cultivable valleys and wooded 
slopes; a countryside, wherever you are, 
that is graced every few miles with the 
half ruined domes and fagades of the con- 
querors’ churches; and everywhere, as 
eternal as the peon, the tireless zopilote, 
the black Mexican buzzard, floating in lazy 
circles under the mammoth clouds. 





It is an old and haunting land. The Egyp- 
tian plough, introduced by the Spaniards 
400 years ago, is still in use in Mexico; bare 
feet also are still in use and doing robustly 
well. Of the fourteen and a half million 
of Mexico’s population, 70 per cent of the 
economically active is comprised of peons, 
cattlehands, fishermen, and hunters, of 
which a huge proportion live in villages 
separated from each other by high moun- 
tain ranges and deep forests. Winding 
paths, worn by the plodding feet of burros 
and gullied by the torrential floods of the 
rainy season, are often the sole means of 
communication. Nearly one half the popu- 
lation of Mexico today is pure Indian. 
And if you were to ask one of these in- 
nately courteous people if there was an 
Ideal Spot near at hand, he would answer 
you promptly, “Como no, senor—how not?” 
They are men of the soil, and whether it 
be the forest, desert, or jungle, it is their 
homeland; they love it. “Como no, senor 
—how not?” 


HEAVEN IN MEXICO 

Far off the beaten track, on and on, over 
an infernal sort of road, up and up, way 
past La Gran Barranca de Venados—the 
barranca of the deer, miles distant in the 
high Sierra—we found our Ideal Spot! It 
was full moon, and the beauty of the ra- 
diant, still night was so perfect that the 
heart caught beneath it. (It might have 
been the altitude of 7000 feet; all the same, 
it caught.) 

“Mucho va de Pedro 4 Pedro—there is wide 
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Watch Out! 


Candid cameras, highly 
prized by American 
troops, are often left be- 
hind by retreating Japs or 
Heinies with hidden ex- 
plosives attached. These 
Booby Traps don’t fool our 
boys any more. They’ve 
learned to disarm them 
before picking them up. 








PLAY SAFE... 
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car a, 
ooby Tk 


Watch Out! 


The distributor in your car looks in- 
nocent enough. But if neglected it can 
become a Booby Trap... 
distributor shaft to freeze or wear 
out its bearings. That’s why Shellu- 
brication includes service to those 
parts, plus inspection of wiring and 
other parts of the distributor. 
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Get a Safety Shellubrication Today! 


Every day increases the likelihood 
that Wartime Stop-and-Go driving 
will find a neglected spot in your 
car... that some vital part will fail. 


And such failure could easily be 


_ more than an expense and annoyance. 


It might endanger your family’s life. 

So don’t take chances! Protect 
your car with Shellubrication...the 
special system of car maintenance de- 
veloped by Shell engineers to stretch 
your car’s lifetime and help prevent 


Booby Traps from developing at 
some hidden point. Your Shellubri- 
cation receipt not only shows exactly 
what’s been done, but tips you off 
to what more should be done. 


CHANGE TO GOLDEN SHELL 
MOTOR OIL! Take no chances 
these days with sludgy, grimy 
oil. Give your faithful car the 
protection of Golden Shell 
winter-grade motor oil. 

SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 








Care for your Car 
for your Country 


Make a date for SHELLUBRICATION Today / 
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— the oil that gives your motor the 


FILM OF PROTECTION 


Bradford Pennsylvania, the world’s finest crude, is dewaxed, 
treated, clay-filtered, and then refined... to produce Veedol, 
the Aristocrat of Motor Oils. Now, more than ever, it pays 
to insist on Veedol —to depend on its “film of protection.” 

Veedol is sold by car dealers, garages, Helpful Associated 
Dealers and Independent service stations. 


Check your oil regularl y. C hange every thousand miles or sixty days. 


> TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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AUTOMOBILE) 


USER'S GUIDE) 
with wartiow | 





FREE 
Zo All 
AUTO 


owners 


This Book Tells How To 


pap get better gas economy 
pe prolong tire life 
par preserve exterior finish 

















pap~ keep your car in the best 
operating condition 


You can get a FREE COPY from any 
General Motors dealer or by using 
the coupon below. 


[ “Customer Research Room 1766" 1 
| GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
] Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 


| 
! 
| “Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 ! 
j practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
| 
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SAN DIEGO occupy 


observers who are thin 
nm furure activities in relation to 
to live com- 


king in terms of 


their OW 
new environment in which 


fortably and thrive economically. 


Plan ahead. Write for the free 


booklet “SAN DIEGO FACTS” oF wid 
any specific information you may desire. 
Expect to make your future home 


ity assure 
where climate and opportunity 


maximum comfort and success 


the San Diego-Califoruia Club, 


Address san Diego, Ca lif. 


Room328L, Spreckels Bidg., 


SANDIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


_ World’s Largest Refiner of Pennsylvania Oils 








difference between man and man,” how- 
ever, as the Mexican proverb goes, and it 
may not be the next man’s idea of the Spot 
Plus Ultra. But since it’s a decided sample 
of genuine Mexico, and life therein, here’s 
what we got! It’s an item for Ripley in the 
year of our Lord, 1944, A.D. 


1 house, typically Spanish, seven 
rooms, spick and span inside and 
out with white-washed, hand-tiled 
roof, big kitchen with charcoal 
braziers, walled-in garden with 
everything in it from banana trees 
to forget-me-nots. . .$5 per month 
1 competent, bare-foot, plump 
Angelita—our cook; also laun- 
dress, marketer, entertainer, and, 
finally, friend... ... $3 per month 





Good fresh beef and pork at two 
pesos a kilo, or about 18c sper 
pound. 

Dry laundry, including light 
blankets, at 6c per dozen. 
Excellent cigarettes, not Mexican 
hay, at 35c per carton. 
Pine-laden mountain air 7000 feet 
in the clouds, gratis. 


Va cien doblones que es cierto: I lay a hun- 
dred doubloons, it is true! 

The mountains stood aloof in the powerful 
light of morning, under the turquoise sky. 
In the far shadows of their jagged peaks, 


our Mexican village had not been long 
awake. From the kitchen came the clap, 
clap, clap of Angelita making tortillas . . . 
as inevitable as the tick of a clock. Then 
Jesus, her oldest boy, came shyly, in white 
flapping breeches, to water the garden. 
Clap, clap, clap, Angelita went on spanking 
tortillas in the brilliant Mexican morning. 


TABLE FOR TWO 

We had got used to the vagaries of the 
dining table. In the evening it usually stood 
on the upper balcony. At breakfast it would 
be discreetly set on the lower balcony, ad- 
jacent by one step to the kitchen and the 
rampant blooming garden; for dinner, at 
one o'clock, it would have migrated out 
under the avocado tree, and for tea it might 
bob up anywhere. But at three dollars a 
month for an excellent and congenial ser- 
vant one does not question the migration of 
a table. Its ghostly wanderings are accepted 
with a tolerance born of the fine scent of 
empanadas cooking, or the buoyant fumes 
thrown out by a turkey or chicken mole. 
Some thirty ingredients are ground on the 
metate to make this sauce—thick, dark red, 
rich-flavored; and with it, Angelita served 
rice—white, yellow, or red—and she could 
cook rice like an Oriental, each fine kernel 
standing alone. 

This morning the table is set in the garden; 
it is heaped with bright fruit and sweet 
Spanish bread. At the salutation, “Buenos 
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dias, Angelita!” she appears, with a smile. 
“Buenos dias! God grant that you have 
passed the night well!” she says. There is 
a brief silence. “Will you have chocolate 
or coffee this morning?” 

“Coffee.” 

“Or will you have tea, sefior?” 

“No, coffee.” 

“Senor?” 

“Well?” 

“There is no coffee. I must take myself to 
market ... .” 

“T’ll have chocolate.” 

Angelita walks slowly over the flag-stone 
path to the kitchen; and slowly she returns. 
“Senor?” 

Prepared this time, you put the question: 
“There is no chocolate?” 

But it is morning, and it is Mexico! Bril- 
liant sun is pouring into the patio. Break- 
fast is good with tea. 

Angelita regales us with the morning gos- 
sip—“Con permiso, sehor: with your per- 
mission ....” A young peon has been found 
shot in a corn field after the heavy rains 
of two days ago. 

“What will they do about that?” we ask. 


Nothing. The man with the gun has left 

town. But the young lawyer of the pueblo 

informs us they will simply wait for the 

man’s return. “They always return sooner 

or later to their own village,” he says. 

“Then we will pick him up.” Tomorrow 
. “si Dios quiere: if God wishes!” 


FIESTA 
This is Sunday morning, and the fine fiesta 
in honor of San Antonio Abad is at hand. 
There will be the blessing of animals which 
are brought to the churchyard decked with 
ribbons and flowers. Angelita consequently 
is a bit fluttery this morning and has 
burned the steak filets; we are all going to 
the fiesta, and Angelita hurries a little more 
than ordinarily. The great nail-spiked 
Spanish door leading to the old stone-cob- 
bled street is thrown wide to watch the 
passing throng; and down the sun-bright 
road a few remarkable samples come plod- 
ding along. These cows unquestionably 
need blessing. They are followed by two 


Vitbs 


erect young Indians, their white breeches 
rolled up to the knees—handsome, laugh- 
ing boys who call to Jesus for haste to the 
plaza. “Ave Maria Purisma,” they yell, 
“los gallos vienen!—Hail, most holy Mary, 
the cocks are coming!” 

And sure enough! Don Carlos goes by with 
his two handsome roosters tucked one 
under each arm, eyeing each other bellig- 
erently. They are held fast by a string to 
their legs, which would make any good 
rooster want to fight—“Como no, seiior?” 
The Sunday market is a lavish spectacle 
always. Here are the piles of red and green 
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“TO DECORATE 
1S LOTS OF FUN,” ~ 
QUOTH CLEVER MRS. JEWETT 


“USE HARMONIZING 
Jteasure Jones 
AND ANYONE CAN DO IT.” 





\ 
@ Mrs. Jewett is right. Decorating is a 
lot of fun when you use the glorious new 
pre-harmonized Treasure Tones. 

With Treasure Tones you have no 
color matching problem or worry about 
the final results. They are pre-harmo- 
nized and ready for use in a choice of 
durable oil-base paint finishes for every 
decorating need. 

Treasure Tones blend perfectly in any 
combination and they “go” with other 
colors in a room. Any combination of 
the new Treasure Tones that meets your 
fancy will blend beautifully with your 
furniture, fabrics and decorative acces- 
sories. And too, you'll be amazed at how 





SOLD AT PREMIER PAINT DEALERS 


much more lovely your furnishings 
appear with a background of Treasure 
Tones on the walls and woodwork. 


Treasure Tones make scores of new 
decorating ideas easy for you. For ex- 
ample, if you like your living room mod- 
ern and spacious in appearance, paint the 
walls and ceiling in the velvety, non- 
glare MIST FINISH. Then, simply do 
the woodwork in the same color as the 
walls only in the satin-like finish of 
BLOOM GLOW. 


Ask your Premier Paint Dealer for an 
easy to use Treasure Tones selector. It 
will solve your decorating problems. 








NOW! a model for 


every type of correctable 


hearing loss ! 





Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids with 
New Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


@ Think of it! No matter what your type 
of correctable hearing loss, you can now 
get a Zenith model designed to restore you 
to the world of sound. And it will be as 
little noticeable as eyeglasses—thanks to the 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord which 
blends with any complexion .. . enables you 
to wear a hearing aid with poise and con- 
fidence. 

Ask the Zénith dispenser near you for a 
free demonstration. Find out about the ex- 
clusive external tone control which enables 
you to adjust your Zenith for different 
voices and surroundings as easily as you 
focus binoculars. No obligation! Send cou- 
pon for free litera- 
ture and name of 
nearest dispenser. 


~ 








3 NEW 





MODELS 


1 Model A-2-A. New, improved model of 
the famous, nationally popular standard 
Zenith for the person of average hearing 
loss. New, patented “Prentiss Tube” brings 
clarity and volume range with low battery 
consumption. Complete, ready to wear, 
only $40. 


2 Model A-3-A. New Air-Conduction Zenith. 
A brand new, super-power instrument with 
tremendous volume in reserve to assure max- 
imum clarity and tone quality even under 
the most difficult conditions! This special 
model complete, ready to wear, only $50. 


3 Model B-3-A. New Bone-Conduction 
Zenith. A new, powerful precision instru- 
ment created specially for the very few who 
cannot be helped by any air conduction aid. 
Exclusive Zenith “Stator Mount’’ automat- 
ically warns when headband pressure ex- 
ceeds normal adjustment. Complete, ready 
Ses wear, only $50. 











PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL -—-— 


1 Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Su-9 
{ 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


@ FoR cee 


Address 7 SS eee 


City . State 
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chilis, enchiladas sizzling over ardent char- 
coal braziers, gigantic papayas, and man- 
goes in varying shades of gold and yellow 
beside conical mounds of black-purple avo- 
cados, oranges, bananas; and prickly pears 
for soups or candied sweets. Here are the 
small camaron, the tasty ground shrimps 
from the coast, and the little dried fish from 
Lake Patzcuaro hanging on strings in the 
sun. Here are the huge and beautiful vats 
of pulque, brought down in hide-bags from 
the mountains; and the stands of dulces, 
or sweets from raw cane, cut into centavo 
lengths of six-foot poles, candied figs and 
cactus, and jamoncillos de leche, a burnt 


‘cream sweet, not unlike the sauce for our 


famous French custard. 





Here is the ancient market, unchanged 
from the days of Cortes, with the same sort 
of Aztec toldo: a tripod-supported awning, 
sheltering native wares from the sun. And 
in every market, as in the days of Cortes, 
a native herb shop, a veritable pharma- 
copoeia, which often cures—more often 
than the supercilious white man suspects. 
Not to be overlooked is the stand of dead 
flies in great piles, and tiny black seeds, 
and red Piru berries for pet birds. For there 
are birds in Mexico that can match the 
nightingale for pure, crystal-dripping clar- 
ity of song, and in these the Indian and 
Mexican delight. 

By the time the church bells clanged for 
sunset, our car was nosing slowly through 
the crowded plaza where the Indians still 
squatted before their trays of pearl-white 
onions, earthenware casseroles, piles of san- 
dals, baskets of cactus fruits, and skin-bags 
of pulque. A few were walking a bit waver- 
ingly down the road, wearing twelve big 
hats at once, or with dark, unsold serapes 
in handsome patterns flung over their 
shoulders. We looked, but could not find 
Angelita or Jesus. 


PERFECT SERVANT (?) 

And we should say more of Jesus; we should 
mention Jesus more than briefly as, more 
than briefly, Jesus is a good part of Mexico. 
Jesus’ duplicates are to be found all over 
the country like replicas made with a rub- 
ber stamp. He was by rights our jack of 
all trades, hired for that purpose when 
Angelita came to us. 

Jesus is about twenty and always wears a 
cherubic look in his black limpid eyes. But 




















If your walls are getting dingy 
(yet your budget’s rather lean) 
Just use famous Tavern Cleaner 


Saves you money—makes ’em 
gleam! 


TAVERN 


PAINT CLEANER 


FOR ALL 
PAINTED, 
ENAMELED, 
LACQUERED OR 
VARNISHED 


Easily applied and removes dirt 
swiftly without harm to paint or lus- 
tre. Non-inflammable. Will not in- 
jure hands or clothing. Buy Tavern 
Paint Cleaner today at your favorite 
department, hardware or grocery 
Store. 
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Good Housekeeping 
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And see what this 
OIL-BASE PAINT will do! 


—-applies smoothly on walls, 

wallpaper or woodwork! 
—stands repeated washing! 
—nothing shows through it! 
—will not streak, crack, peel! 
—will not rub off! 


—being oil-base, it lasts and 
lasts and lasts! 


—new, bright colors available 

—made by FULLER—the West’s 
oldest, best-known paint 
makers. 


heres a 
FULLER PAINT 
DEALER eae you 





W. P. FULLER & CO. 


DEALERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WES! 
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he is not a cherub. He is very neat and 
self-possessed. He speaks a little English, 
not much. He can say, “Good-day” and 
“Good-night.” Jesus had showed us some 
of his references written on grubby half- 
sheets of paper. One of these from a small 
neighboring pueblo read: 
My lovely friend Jesus: Know 
this, I am proudly writing’s in 
another’s language. Know this, I 
hope you be also happy when this 
messages should come to you. 
About your name. It is true, you 
are a good boy. Write to say all. 
Qué pasa contigo (what passes 
with thee) ? 
All the same, Jesus is a perfect example of 
a male Mexican servant. He can pack a 
mule or a suitcase with equal facility. He 
can wait on table; he can, after a fashion, 
cook. No hardship ruffles him, and it is 
impossible to tire him. His only fault is 
that when you want him he is never around. 
Angelita, with the self-effacing habits of a 
genie, ably made up for the inadequacies 
of this son of hers. 


ADIOS 

On the lonely road homeward, a cool moun- 
tain breeze was blowing and the night was 
brilliant with stars. As we rounded the 
bend into the driveway, and coasted quietly 
in neutral down the low hill to the house, 
we heard Angelita singing . . . 

Los frutitos son dulces 

Como mi amor, 


Como tu, niio, 
Y—piensa de mi. 


The little fruits are sweet 
As my love. 
Eat thou, little boy, 
And—think of me. 
It was evening, and it was Mexico! The 
moon again was nearly full, and we could 
see far up the road; and even part way 
across the mountain valley the white-clad 
peons made shadows as they walked. 


FISHING NEWS 





The Pacific Coast sportsman who has 
been apprehensive of the effect on fishing 
of construction of great power projects may 
take comfort in the fact that the problem 
has not been ignored by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. In the case of the Grand Coulee 
Dam on the Columbia River, efforts along 
three lines have been made toward preser- 
vation of game fish. Entrances to diversion 
canals are being screened so that the small 
trout, in their instinctive movement down- 
stream, will not pass out onto irrigated lands 
and perish. Irrigation reservoirs, particu- 
larly the Concunully Reservoir on the 
Okanogan Project and the six reservoirs on 
the headwaters of the Yakima River, have 
been stocked with trout or bass. The run 
of salmon originating above Coulee Dam 








by your 
Friendly Lyon 





To lengthen a short blanket, add a 
piece of material from old blanket 
to the end used at foot of the bed. 


Lyon door-to-door moving service 
can make your moving day easier 


and happier. So relax—call Lyon! 
“am 


Ge ‘a 
( i 
To oil a lock, dip the key in oil and 
turn it several times in lock. 
Give Lyon your moving problem, 
your confidence. We'll do the rest! 


Hinge the tread of bottom step of 
the basement stairs and make your- 
self a handy extra storage space. 


For other storage, let Lyon guard 
your goods with care and economy. 


ie SP 
Good, everyday pillowslips can be 
made from your worn bed sheets. 
Behind Lyon are 30 years of effi- 
cient, reliable, economical moving 
and storage service to the West. 
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Paraffin poured over the bottom 
of a garbage pail will prevent rust. 


For local or long-distance moving 
or storage information, call Lyon 


. Sor helpful advice. No obligation. 


LYON 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 











“l'm going to bring 
the Cheery West right inside 
My Home with Velduro’” 


Sun and sea and desert sand... mountain haze and 

forest green ... here are soft new colors, fresh and 

clean ... borrowed from the outdoor West to add 
A sparkle to the walls of western homes. 

You'll like them, as you'll like this fresh new wall 
finish . . . a one-coat finish that goes on in a jiffy, 
dries in an hour, makes it easy to enjoy a whole 
new scheme of indoor color harmonies at surpris- 
ingly little cost. 





PRODUCT 


Plan now to renew your 
rooms with “Velduro”... 
the quick-and-easy one- 
coat wall finish, 








SOLD BY DEALERS 
WHO SELL GOOD PAINT 





@ Thin with water 

@ Quick and easy 

@ Use brush or roller 
@ Dries in an hour 

@ No unpleasant odor 


@ Easy to clean 

















“NEW WESTERN TONES 
FOR WESTERN HOMES” 





is being transplanted to the Okanogan, 
Methow, Entiat and Wenatchee Rivers 
just below the dam. All of these tributaries 
to the Columbia have long been excellent 
salmon streams. Similar plans to protect 
migratory fish whose habits have been dis- 
turbed by the construction of Shasta Dam 
are in progress in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin River Basin. Coleman Hatchery, 
a fish trap at Keswick Dam, and five nat- 
ural holding areas will contribute to the suc- 
cess of the program. The wildlife refuges 
surrounding the four reservoirs on the Colo- 
rado River and the Salt River in the Colo- 
rado River Basin have enhanced the value 
of the area to the fisherman. Prior to the 
construction of storage reservoirs, the pos- 
sibility of recreational fishing was at a 
minimum, due to the sluggishness and 
heavy silt of the Colorado. By the time 
sportsmen may again go into the recrea- 
tional areas affected by major power proj- 
ects, these preservation programs will have 
had time to work out so that the fishing 
situation should be very good indeed. 


ARIZONA’S ‘CAMEL ERA’”’ 


Postwar tourists through the Southwest 
will be able to visit an interesting and 
unique reminder of pioneer days in that 
area—the recently erected Hadji Ali Monu- 
ment at Quartzite, Arizona. 

A somewhat neglected counterpart to the 
establishment of wagon and pack train 
routes into California is the use of camel 
caravans across the Great American Des- 
ert. Faced with the necessity of plotting a 
military road across the vast area, Ameri- 
can Army officers, through the then Secre- 
tary of War, Jefferson Davis, wangled an 
appropriation of thirty thousand dollars 
from Congress to purchase camels for this 
purpose. Drivers from the Levantine coun- 
tries were imported, and by late summer of 
1857, the first trek into California from 
Fort Defiance across what is now north- 
ern Arizona was begun. 





One of the drivers was a young Syrian 
named Hadji Ali who, having completed 
his sacred pilgrimage to Mecca, became 
known as the “Good Mohammedan.” The 
leader of the first, and many subsequent 
caravans across the desert, he got along 
well with the Americans who approximated 
the pronunciation of his name by calling 
him “Hi Jolly.” Gradually the use of camel 
caravans was abandoned, and the drivers 
drifted back to their native countries, but 
not so Hi Jolly, who remained to live a 
full life in the country he had come to love. 
He died at Quartzite, late in the 1880’s. 


AIR NEWS 


The growing demand for air travel between 
Seattle and Alaska has been the impetus for 
Pan American World Airways’ inaugura- 
tion of service which brings the Territory 
only four hours from Seattle. Conversion 
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of three or four 2l-passenger Douglas 
DC-3s from military to commercial use has 
made this service possible. The change re- 
quires complete paint scraping from nose to 
tail, removal of floor boards, rebuilding of 
the interior cabin, galley, and baggage com- 
partments, installation of new radio equip- 
ment, engines, and anti-icing systems. New 
equipment includes upholstered chairs, 
quilted cabin lining, and a hot air heating 
system. Service is daily between Seattle, 
Juneau, Whitehorse, and Fairbanks—one 
plane being in charter service for the Navy 
between Fairbanks and Point Barrow. Pan 
American has applied to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to extend its service to Anchor- 
age, and to expand its Nome service to 
points in the Orient. 


RED CROSS DRIVE 


Most of us know that a contribution to the 
American Red Cross is money well spent. 
Now that the annual drive is on again, here 
are a few reminders of the many services 
performed by that organization, with your 
help support and cooperation. 

Almost all of the $200,000,000 goal for 1945 
will be used for the armed forces. This will 
provide such varied necessities for the men 
overseas as clubs, clubmobiles, rest centers, 
recreational facilities, and the companion- 
ship of understanding and well trained field 
directors and their staffs. 

Men who are in enemy prison camps re- 
ceive a weekly food package, a medicine 
kit, and a parcel containing clothing and 
toilet articles. Last year, 10,800,000 food 
parcels were packed in Red Cross centers. 
Another much appreciated help is the 
Home Service, whereby a serviceman may 
be reassured about his family while he is 
away. If he is a prisoner, his family will be 
kept informed about him through the Pris- 
oner of War bulletins. 


DAY IN MARCH 
Between the days of rain, eyes 
Mirror bird-blue skies; 
Feet walk green 
Beside spring tide of daffodils 
And the sun, gold as a linnet song, 
Is round in eup of fingers. 


Now the body seems a part 

Of the bees’ humming, and the veins 
Tingle as a river of vine 

Flowing new sap. 


This is a day to kneel in warm-turned 
earth 
And with the palm-down hands 
Press under dark 
Small secret seed that holds unformed 
The hidden shapes of summer. 
Gertrude May Lutz 


CLOUDBURST 


An hour ago, the broad arroyo slept 
Beneath a sunny coverlet of sand; 

But while the lizards pulsed upon its bed, 
It heard the mountain storm’s command. 


And now a bouldered torrent clatters 
down 
The canyon: the arroyo is awake. 
It takes the precious granite of the hills 
And bears it as a tithe into the lake. 
Marcus Z. Lytle 
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h on Q car, Too. 


Even on the smoothest 
street, 800 shocks a 

mile pound its chassis. 
To cushion the bumps... 
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Gran Ons "REM 
RPM Lubricants are made eneoue Sticks To 
extra tough -and Sticky, too. a 
Even in rain and mud, they cling 
to wear-points, just like... 


HOT SPOTS 



























RPM MOTOR OIL sticks 
to engine hot spots 
and prevents metal-to 
| -metal wear on piston 
rings and cylinders. 
No wonder. .. 





















RPM Lubricants and 
RPM MOTOR OIL every 
1000 miles keep cars 
out of trouble. 
Try em and see! 
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Remodeling the conventional box house 


‘i= Eart G. Sawyer home in San Ga- 
briel, California, is noteworthy because of 
its several shortcomings. It cannot be called 
ideal from the standpoint of plan, orienta- 
tion, indoor-outdoor relationships, or gar- 
den planting. 

However, it is an inspiring example of what 
the pioneer spirit can do when it sets out 
to remove some of the limitations placed 
on Western living by conventional “box” 
house planning and “backyard” garden 
ideas. Let’s see how it was done. 

The restriction of the “box” has been de- 
stroyed by opening it with glass. Minor 
changes in the interior resulted in a major 
increase in livable space. 

In an almost minimum backyard, space was 
found for a swimming pool, a hothouse, 








h,) 


im 


hobby house, incinerator, archery court, 
badminton court, chicken house, berry trel- 
lis, and service court. 

The costs of the addition and alterations 
were unbelievably low. Since accurate ac- 
counts were kept, we-quote these costs. You 
may not be able to duplicate them now or 
later, but even if doubled, they demon- 
strate that the ways and means to a more 
interesting and enjoyable home are not 
necessarily in the luxury class. 
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Before After 


DEN——STUDY 
The original plan provided a small alcove 
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Combination library-den grew from an unimportant two-foot alcove in the living room. 
The horizontal lines of the bookcases, extended one foot beyond original wall, give illusion 
of greater depth. Chocolate brown walls and bookcases; beige draperies and lamp shade 
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in the living room that had no particular 
function. Omitted in the original plan were 
bookcases. This alcove was converted into 
a study by building in bookshelves that ex- 
tended beyond the original niche, furnish- 
ing it with a flat-top desk, and painting it 
to set it apart from the living room. 
Material: 

16 1x10 inch shelf boards, 3 feet long 

2 1x10 inch end boards, 6 feet long 

¥% gallon of flat brown paint 
Cost: $7.50. 

GLASS 

The first living room has gone through two 
reformations. As shown in the plan, the 
house was the U-shaped type with a small 
patio between the wings. You looked out 
upon this terrace through two windows 
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Remodel projects “by owner,” are in red, 
include glass wall between living room and 
terrace, and enclosing terrace; bookcase ex- 
tension to form library-den; bedroom closet 
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Terrace 


Before After 


>So 


(cut into 10-inch square panes) and en- 
tered it through double-hung glass doors in 
the center of the wall. Because the terrace 
was not roofed, draperies and curtains 
across the entire wall were necessary to 
tone down the north light. This prevented 
use of that end of the room as wall space 
for furniture. 







From this angle, living room and enclosed 
terrace seem to continue right on back into 
garden. Actual over-all length of two rooms 
is 29% feet. Light yellow walls with white 
trim, rattan furniture, and grass rugs make 
terrace a pleasant place to lounge and dine 





By moving the door space to the end of the 
wall, using two solid louver doors, and by 
filling all remaining wall space with plate 
glass, the furniture space was increased by 
one-fourth. Roofing the terrace did away 
with the necessity for draperies. 
Although the doors are cut to appear as 
louvered, they act as solid doors because 
the louvers are not cut all the way through. 
This is advantageous when heating the liv- 
ing room in the winter months. 


The size of the plate glass was dictated by 


View from the terrace. Door at left leads to dining room; door at far right to living room 








Swinging doors in closet permitted carrying unbro- 


Front of house faces south. Large poinsettias are on either side of steps with 
ken wallpaper pattern around room. Doors do work 


Eugenias, camellias, and hibiscus. Cup of Gold vine grows on garage. Tree ferns 
thrive under oak tree at left. Lawn is dichondra, edged with low boxwood hedge of two bureau drawers. Only half of closet is shown 
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Mr. Sawyer built up the natural grade of pool with excavated dirt, so he had to dig only 4 feet down instead of 6. (See drawing below) 


what could be had economically. It was 
salvaged glass purchased from a company 
that replaces broken store-front windows. 
‘The glass here is 5 feet by 9 feet, 6 inches 
—just a little under the size of the stand- 
ard siore front. It cost 30 cents a square 
foot installed as compared with 80 cents 
or more for new glass. 

The second glass wall came as an after- 
thought. When the living room glass went 
in, the original patio was screened in and 
covered by extending the roof. Salvaged 
plate glass was substituted for the screens 
last winter with the thought of replacing 
the screens when the weather warmed. The 
house stayed so cool that the screens have 
never been used. 


POOL 

Here’s a swimming pool entirely homemade 
and usable. We quote Mr. Sawyer on con- 
struction and costs. His account is both a 
warning to amateur builders and justifica- 
tion for the high cost of commercially built 
swimming pools. 

The building program of this pool covered 
better than six months’ time and consumed 
quite a good deal of salvage material. A 
total of 20 tons of rock and gravel and 
cement, costing $40, was used. Part of the 
shale was salvaged from a nearby building 
project, some carried in from the hills, and 
a small amount purchased at a cost of $5.00. 
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It ordinarily costs about $20 a ton, and I 
estimate I have just about one ton. 
One piece of 4-by-6-foot three ply with 
several various scrap lengths of 2 by 3’s, 
which were subsequently used for studding 
in the hobby house, made the form. 


It was fortunate that both of my neighbors 
to the rear needed dirt for grading their 
lots. In this way I disposed of all of the 
soil that was not used in building up the 
grade around the pool. Of course, to hold 
this it was necessary to put a small retain- 













































(ELEVATION 


Above. . Single, mov- 
able form used for the 
curved ends of pool 
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ing wall along the property lines, but on 
the two inside lines, we merely made a 
gradual slope into the yard with a nice 
place for a rock garden under the lathhouse. 


After the excavation was complete, I set a 
4-by-4 pivot post at the center of the end 
circle, and, as shown in the diagram, the 
three-ply form pivoted on this post as the 
mortar was poured. It took me five months 
to pour the mortar, all mixed by hand; but 
by leaving a very rough edge in each sec- 
tion, I was able to get a good joint. 


The reinforcing material was also salvaged. 
This consisted of old wire tennis nets. They 
are made of heavy wire netting with a cable 
at the top and bottom. They make the 
entire circle of the pool and are fastened 
together so that the cable adds to the 
strength of the concrete. As I poured the 
concrete, I was careful to keep these nets 
as near the center as possible. 


The entire job looked pretty rough until 
I gave it a final 14-inch plaster coat, which 
also contained a special waterproofing ma- 
terial. (Note: Several such products are 
available. For information, consult your 
local building supply dealer.) 


It takes about 8 hours to fill the pool from 
the %-inch pipe line that extends to this 
part of the yard. We have always felt it 
necessary to drain about every six to eight 
weeks because of the accumulation of oak 
leaves from the overhanging branches. 


(Nore: This frequent draining also helps 
check algae, which form either a greenish 
or brownish cloud in the water, or a slip- 
pery coating on the walls and floors.) 


We drain the pool with a little by-pass 
siphon which works by water pressure, and 
it takes about as long to drain as to fill. The 
drainage water is used to irrigate, and al- 
though it costs about $3.00 to fill the pool 
the first time, subsequent water bills are 











View of service passageway. Right wing of hobby house with incinerator and storage space’ 
in background. Ivy frames garage door, left foreground. Fence at right also ivy covered 


reduced by about two-thirds by the re-use 
of the water. 





HOBBY HOUSE 
This hobby house is built on a concrete 
slab. Construction is of the ordinary open 
rafter type. Walls are 2-by-3-inch studs 
faced with 10-inch channel siding to match 
the house, stripped with odds and ends of 
l-inch boards inside, and covered with 


Wide eaves of hobby house form porch on one side, storage space on other. Glass house 
at left, swimming pool beyond, badminton court in foreground, and archery court at left 


(not in photo) complete the Sawyer “country club-home, 
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"all on a 60- by 150-foot city lot 


knotty pine “cabin lining” (4 inch thick 
and 6 inches wide) . 

The closet for the garden tools is of the 
same material. Doors and windows were 
originally in the living room of the main 
house—good use of salvaged material. 
The small hothouse is attached to the 
hobby house. The 2-by-2-inch frames are 
spaced to take the standard 16-by-24-inch 
glass pane. The glass on the roof is over- 
lapped in shingle fashion. 

Heat is supplied by an electric heater con- 
trolled by a thermostat from a chicken 
brooder. 

All lumber, except siding and shingles, was 
second-hand. Total cost of lumber, bricks, 
glass, shingles, siding, and paint was $69. 
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HOBBY HOUSE PLAN 
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The 12-inch high brick foundation and 10- 
inch channel siding of hobby house match 
main house. (See plan, above, for uses) 
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Emphasis on light 





Windows at right in living room open onto covered porch. Walls are honey-toast; floor 
covering, beige broadloom; furniture, draperies, mustard-beige; ceiling, light grey-green 








Outdoor serving on covered porch is convenient to indoor dining alcove and kitchen. The 
table, chairs, and bench were designed by Mrs. Hood. Paved patio off porch is at left 
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Waex Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence W. Hood 
and designer Jack De Longe of Pasadena 
started planning the home featured on 
these pages, they faced a balance sheet 
something like this: 

The building site selected in San Marino, 
California, was relatively narrow and ir- 
regular. This meant that provision for 
maximum light was essential. 

There was a small building at the rear of 
the lot (that was converted into a studio) . 
The cost of the house, not including the 
property, landscaping, or design and super- 
vision fees, could not exceed $7,000. 

The owner’s mother must be given a feel- 
ing of independence and privacy. 

Outdoor living was an important item. 
The problem of light was solved by extén- 
sive use of glass (see photos). 

Because of the size of the lot and the exist- 
ing structure, it was determined to place 
the garage in front. To create an interior 
patio with privacy, bedroom wing was ex- 
tended slightly ahead of the garage 

By means of a roof extension at the front 
of the garage and by roofing over the pas- 
sage created between the bedroom wing 
and garage, many interesting features de- 
veloped. (See photos, right.) 

The mother’s room and bath have not only 
privacy but open onto her own garden. 
The total cost of house alone was $6,650. 
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MAYNARD L. PARKER 


The unusual street entrance above is the result of a desire for pro- 
tection to and from garage. Walls are of stucco and redwood siding 


Two views of covered passageway between garage and bed- 
room wing. In photo above you look toward the “front” of 
the house. Doorway at right enters into hallway connecting 
bedrooms. Photo at left shows entry and part of patio be- 
tween garage and kitchen. Note continuous row of windows 
for extra light in bedroom hallway. Plantings in passage- 
way must be tolerant of deep shade. Here, moss, ferns, and 
azaleas grow together. Vines for shade or half shade: Clema- 
tis, hardenbergia, Asparagus Fern, smilax, Star Jasmine 
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MARCH 


in Central California Gardens 


You CAN REALLY begin spring gardening 
in earnest in March. However, before you 
get too involved in setting out small plants 
or sowing seeds of vegetables and flowers, 
finish planting fruit trees, berries, grapes, 
flowering shrubs, flowering trees, roses, and 
any other plants on bare root. It is also 
best to plant evergreen shrubs and trees 
now so that they will have the advantage 
of a cool start. It is a good idea to wait 
until the latter part of the month, or until 
April, however, before planting subtrop- 
icals and all half-hardy trees, shrubs, and 
smaller plants. 


VEGETABLES 


March is a good time in which to make 
some large sowings of certain staple vege- 
tables—beets, carrots, parsley, onions (sets 
and seed) , lettuce, and chard. All of these 
vegetables grow most satisfactorily from 
a cool into a warm season. Sown now, they 
will be ready to begin using in eight to 
twelve weeks, and their harvest may ex- 
tend into the summer. Artichokes, aspara- 
gus, and rhubarb must be planted without 
delay, as their new growth is starting. 


ANNUALS 


There are very few summer annuals that 
may not be planted in March. Only the 
heat-lovers, such as zinnias, tithonias, por- 
tulaca, and morning-glory, might wait until 


April, when weather and soil conditions are 
more favorable, or even until May, if you 
want late bloom. 


LAWNS 


March and October are the two best 
months in the year for sowing lawns in 
Central California. Lawns sown in March 
grow at a moderate rate from the cool into 
the warm season, and the grass roots be- 
come well-established before summer heat 
arrives. If March winds are prevalent in 
your section, guard against drying out of 
the newly started grass by watering daily 
unless rains help you out,_and rely on a 
mulch of fine, well-rotted manure to pre- 
vent cracking. 


PRUNING 


Most of the big pruning jobs in your gar- 
den should now be out of the way. With 
heavy frosts past, it is now safe to prune 
fuchsias, geraniums, pelargoniums, lan- 
tanas, heliotrope, and marguerites. If 
you have not already pruned hydrangeas, 
do so now. (For directions on pruning 
many of these plants, refer to pages 42 to 
45 of the January, 1945, Sunset.) 


REPOTTING 


This is a good time to cut back and repot 
in new soil any of your potted plants, in- 
cluding geraniums, pelargoniums, fuchsias, 
lantanas, ivy geranium, etc. 





FUCGHSIAS 


Fuchsias can be planted this month, and 
established plants already in the garden 
should be pruned back to shape now. (See 
the April, 1944, Sunset for particulars.) 


PESTS AND DISEASES 


The control of pests becomes a really seri- 
ous matter in March. The first warm days 
will bring out slugs, snails, and cutworms, 
and the best way to prevent damage by 
them is to bait your entire garden. Con- 
centrate on the boundaries, and around the 
base of thickly foliaged plants, such as iris 
and low growing shrubs. 

Aphis will become a problem with roses and 
other plants early this month. Spray regu- 
larly with a combination insecticide and 
fungicide every 7 to 10 days throughout 
the growing season. The addition of oil 
emulsion to this spray will help to destroy 
eggs of insects, and will also control such 
sucking insects as mealy bug, scale, and red 
spider, especially serious from now on. 
Citrus trees should be sprayed between 
March 15 and April 15 with an oil emulsion 
to which nicotine sulfate has been added 
at the rate of 2 teaspoons to a gallon of 
spray. Grapes will soon need a dusting 
with garden sulfur or one of the commer- 
cial garden dusts. Make the first applica- 
tion when the shoots are 6 inches long, the 
second when the shoots are 15 to 18 inches 
long (just before they bloom), and the 
third application when the shoots are 2 to 
3 feet long and the grapes are about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter. 





Sunset’s Vegetable Garden Book has 
helped thousands of gardeners to grow 
better vegetables. You can obtain it for 
one dollar from our Book Department. 











New ways of growing tuberous begonias | 


| most of the advice on growing 
begonias is made to order for gardeners 
living where climatic conditions are ideal, 
the following planting suggestions are in- 
tended mainly for those who are confronted 
with difficult problems of climate, soil, or 
terrain. Several solutions are offered. 


BEGONIAS IN WARM CLIMATES 


If you live in a coastal or near-coastal cli- 
mate where summers are moist and cool, 
you should have no trouble growing tuber- 
ous begonias, and you may already count 
them among the easiest summer and fall 
standbys in your garden. However, it is a 
different matter with gardeners living in 
interior regions, who, despite hazards of 
heat, low humidity, and frequent high 
winds, are nevertheless determined to grow 
these intriguing flowers. 
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LATHHOUSES 

Lathhouses seem the best answer found to 
date on how to grow begonias in the warm 
inland sections. Almost limitless variations 
are possible, from the simple lean-to struc- 
ture against a garage or house, to a more 
elaborate lath conservatory in which a large 
section of the garden has been completely 
enclosed with laths. (We have also seen 
vine-covered wire structures.) 

In the lathhouse illustrated here (a model 
of that pictured on the front cover of this 
issue of Sunset), the problems of difficult 
terrain and a hot western exposure have 
been successfully and artistically mastered. 
Begonias, fuchsias, ferns, and other shade- 
loving plants growing in this lathhouse are 
further protected by a strip of muslin that 
is unrolled over the top of the lath struc- 
ture on warm, sunny afternoons. 


Lathhouses provide an excellent opportun- 
ity to grow many other plants that may be 
effectively combined with tuberous be- 
gonias. Among them are achimenes, ges- 
neria, campanulas (particularly C. iso- 
phylla and C. Porscharskyana), African 
Violets, and streptocarpus. Fuchsias, of 
course, are favorite companions for be- 
gonias, and they flourish in lathhouses. 
Ground-covers of Angel-Tears (helxine), 
ajuga, and Ground Ivy (Nepeta hederacea) 
are cool-looking, will enjoy the sprinkling 
and wetting-down of paths necessary on 
warm days—and most important of all, 
will help to maintain the necessary hu- 
midity in the atmosphere. 

Lathhouses of the near-future (a few for- 
tunate gardeners already have them) will 
benefit by overhead mist spray systems 
operated by a humidistat and an automatic 
magnetic valve that begins to operate as 


SUNSET 











A lathhouse 40 feet long built into steep hillside, cut and filled 
to provide a level floor. The pergola-lath top covers garden room 


soon as the humidity gets below a certain 
point. Such a device not only helps to 
maintain a high humidity, but also results 
in a lower day temperature. Reports on 
this humidifying system will be available 
for Sunset gardeners after its trial in the 
coming summer and fall months. 


TREE ROOTS 

The gardener confronted with the problems 
of matted tree roots or with the washing 
of soil on slopes will be encouraged by the 
ingenious and comparatively simple man- 
ner in which they have been handled in the 
Pasadena garden of Colonel C. M. Gale, 
officer of the Pasadena Begonia Society. 

Under the pines and eucalyptus in his hill- 
side garden, pots of fibrous begonias have 
been sunk in the ground along with other 
plants, including azaleas, campanulas, 
clivias, and billbergias. (It should be quite 
possible to grow the tuberous type of be- 
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Adobe brick encloses raised beds; red brick, stone, or wood may 
also be used. Trailing blue and white campanulas in top terrace 
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gonias also.) In spring, the spaces between 
the pots are planted with Primula mala- 
coides and P. obconica. A ground-cover of 
dainty, small-leafed Hahn’s Ivy is used in 
various places throughout this terraced 
garden, and the effect is one of a delightful 
combination of green and various colors 
(mostly pastels) of the flowering plants. 
For variation, potted cinerarias replace 
many of these plants when their bloom is 
past. Other plants which might be used in 
such a planting include pelargoniums, per- 
ennial phlox, nemesia, lobelia, balsam, and 
browallia. 


RAISED BEDS 
If your problem is simply one of poor or 
unsuitable soil, the raised bed, or box or 
pot culture offer the logical solution. In the 
raised bed illustrated here, an ideal, cool, 
leafy root-run may be provided for be- 
gonias or similar plants, far above the 





In this garden are sunk pots of begonias, clivias, azaleas, cam- 
panulas, and billbergias. Cinerarias and primulas bloom in spring 


adobe or otherwise unmanageable soil in 
your garden. 


WIND PROTECTION 
In areas where high winds prevail during 
most of the summer months, the would-be 
begonia grower has one alternative—to 
shut out wind as completely as possible. 
Lathhouses, even when covered on the 
windward side with muslin, burlap, or other 
material, do not always entirely accomplish 
this purpose. Much better protection from 
wind is had by a solid wall. (See below.) 
We have seen potted tuberous begonias and 
other plants magnificently grown in cab- 
inets arranged against such a wall. They 
might also be grown in boxes( similar to 
window boxes), pots grown in brackets, 
or hung in baskets. 
A lath or wireglass roof built out from the 
top of the wall affords overhead protection 
from strong sunshine. 





A solid wall offers the safest protection for begonias and fuchsias 
in windy sections. Begonias are in tiered boxes, hibiscus in front 
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Corn and Sausage Ring. Fry the sausage 
meat, pouring off fat as it accumulates 
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Combine sausage meat with other ingre- 
dients; turn into ring mold; bake 1 hour 




















To unmold, run spatula around edges, 
put platter over, invert, lift off mold 














Fill center of ring with desired vege- 
table; surround with another, if you like 





An invitation: Send your favorite 
in-tune-with-the-times recipes to 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St.. San Francisco 11. For each 
recipe used, Sunset pays $2 upon 
publication. 
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CORN AND SAUSAGE RING 





Here’s an unusually delicious ring that 
makes a perfect center of interest for a 
one-platter main course. Or, if you like, 
you can bake the mixture in a casserole. 

1 pound bulk sausage meat 

1 (No. 2) can cream-style corn 

4 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup milk 

V4 cup tomato catsup 

V2 teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 

Fry sausage meat until most of fat is 
out of it, pouring off fat as it accumu- 
lates. (Remember: Every drop of fat 
that you can’t use for cooking purposes 
should be turned in for fat salvage!) Do 
not let sausage meat brown. Combine 
sausage meat with remaining ingredi- 
ents. Turn into a well greased ring mold 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 


about 1 hour, or until firm. To unmold 
the ring easily, run a spatula around 
the inside edges of the mold, then place 
platter over mold, invert, and gently lift 
off mold. Fill the center of the ring with 
string beans, peas, or any desired vege- 
table, and surround with broiled toma- 
toes or bundles of shoestring potatoes 
or asparagus, if you like. Serves 8.— 


H. D., Piedmont, Calif. 





MARCH DINNER 


*%Corn and Sausage Ring 
filled with Peas 


Mixed Green Salad Shoestring Potatoes 
Hot Rolls 
Baked Pears 


Apple Jelly 





*%Peanut Butter Brownies 


Coffee 








PEANUT BUTTER BROWNIES 


Peanut butter and peanuts give these 
brownies a very special flavor-person- 
ality. They are excellent “keepers.” 


1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
V4 teaspoon baking soda 
Vg teaspoon salt 
V2 cup chopped peanuts 

3 tablespoons shortening 
V2 cup peanut butter 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 square chocolate, melted 
V4 cup milk 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, soda, 
and salt; stir in nuts. Cream together 
shortening, peanut butter, and sugar: 
beat in egg and chocolate; add flour mix- 
ture alternately with milk. Turn into 
a greased, shallow, 9-inch square pan 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 
25 to 30 minutes. While still warm, cut 
in squares. Before serving, dust with con- 
fectioners’ sugar, if desired —F. K. R.. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

(Note: For a special treat, frost the 
cooled brownies with chocolate frosting.) 


MOCK CHAMPAGNE COCKTAIL 


You can add a festive note to a dinner 
by serving this refreshing cocktail first. 
Y2 cup sugar 
Ve cup water 
V2 cup grapefruit juice 
V4 cup orange juice 
pint ginger ale, chilled 
tablespoons grenadine syrup 
Lemon peel 


o- 


Combine sugar and water in a saucepan; 


boil slowly for 10 minutes, stirring only 
until sugar is dissolved; cool. Mix sugar- 
water syrup, grapefruit juice, and orange 
juice; chill thoroughly. Just before serv- 
ing, add ginger ale and grenadine; mix 
well. Serve in champagne or sherbet 
glasses and put a twist of lemon peel in 
each glass. Serves 8 to 10.—J. T. J., Los 
Angeles. 


VICTORY CARAMEL ICE CREAM 


When you taste this rich-flavored ice 
cream, with its smooth texture, you'll 
find it hard to believe that there isn’t a 
drop of heavy cream in it. 

V2 cup sugar 

1 cups milk 
Dash of salt 
eggs, separated 
V3 cup dark corn syrup 
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Caramelize the sugar by letting it stand 
in a heavy skillet over low heat until a 
light brown liquid has formed. Scald 
milk in top part of double boiler over 
direct heat; add caramelized sugar and 


stir until dissolved; add salt. Beat egg 
yolks well; stir a small amount of the 
milk-sugar mixture into them; return to 
hot mixture and cook over hot water 
until mixture coats metal spoon; cool. 
Pour into refrigerator freezing tray; set 
cold control at coldest point and freeze 
to a mush-like consistency. Beat egg 
whites until stiff; gradually beat in corn 
syrup; stir into partially frozen mixture. 
Return to freezing tray and freeze until 
firm, stirring at the end of the first hour. 
Serves 4+ generously —A. B., Sunnyvale. 
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gives you Full Heat INSTANTLY 


That's Speedy down there on the range-top... 
helping a busy home-maker save precious min- 

<A’ utes. He leaps to work at the turn of a valve; 
enables you to get breakfast in a jiffy; heats the 
oven so rapidly, you can bake 4 from a cold start; 
provides more hot water, faster; and delivers quick 
warmth on cold mornings. * Speedy and the other gas- 
flame quints \\ Cleany, Steady, Flexy and Thrifty... 
will make - © life easier, happier in your post-war 


home. * Go modern... with the Flame Family. 


Ask your architect or builder to specify, “all-gas.” (# (5; 
s IN 





THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Rice Omelet. Prepare omelet mixture; 
cook over low heat till bottom browns 

















Place in oven about 10 minutes, or till 
top springs back when pressed lightly 




















Crease cooked omelet down the center, 
fold over, and slip it onto a hot platter 














Pour cheese sauce over omelet, garnish 
with parsley, and serve. Serves 3 or 4 





A reminder: Every recipe that ap- 
pears in Kitchen Cabinet has been 
twice-tested—first by the con- 
tributor, and secondly by Sunset’s 
Home Economics Editor. All 
measurements are level. 
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RIGE OMELET WITH CHEESE SAUCE 


This is an excellent luncheon or supper 
dish—and a good way to use that bit of 
leftover rice! 


2 eggs, separated 

cup cooked rice 

tablespoon water 

V2 teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 

tablespoon butter or margarine 

cup medium white sauce (made with 2 
tablespoons each fat and flour, 1 cup 
milk, and seasonings to taste) 

V2 cup grated cheese 

Parsley for garnishing 


Beat egg yolks until thick and light; add 
rice, water, and seasonings; fold in stiffly 
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SCRAMBLED EGGS, 


When you’re serving scrambled eggs for 
luncheon or supper, try them this “glori- 
fied” and flavorful way. 

2 green peppers, minced 

3 tablespoons minced onion 

1 clove garlic, minced 

3 tablespoons butter or margarine 

Y2 cup tomato purée (sieved solid-pack 
tomatoes) 


beaten egg whites. Melt butter in a 7- 
inch skillet; pour in omelet mixture and 
cook over low heat until nicely browned 
on the bottom. (Test by raising edge 
of omelet with a spatula.) Then, place 
in a moderate oven (350°) for about 10 
minutes, or until top springs back when 
pressed with finger. 

While omelet is baking, prepare white 
sauce; add cheese, stirring until it is 
melted. Crease the cooked omelet down 
the center, fold over, and slip onto a hot 
platter. Pour sauce over omelet, garnish 
with parsley, and serve at once. Serves 
3 or 4.—G. T. L., Piedmont, Calif. 


MEXICAN STYLE 
V4 cup water 
Salt and pepper to taste 
6 eggs, lightly beaten 
Sauté peppers, onion, and garlic in but- 
ter until vegetables are tender. Add to- 
mato purée, water, salt, and pepper; 
cook 3 minutes. Add eggs; scramble as 
usual, keeping heat low. Serves 3 or 4.— 
E. Z., San Francisco. 


RED FLANNEL HASH 


Westerners have their New England an- 
cestors to thank for this delectable dish. 
Serve it “as is,” or, for extra heartiness, 
top individual servings with a poached 
or fried egg. 
1 cup chopped, cooked or canned corned 

beef 
cup chopped, cooked potatoes 
cup chopped, cooked carrots 
cup chopped, cooked beets 
tablespoon minced onion 
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Y% cup (approximately) stock or rich milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 


2 tablespoons butter, margarine, or 
bacon drippings 
Wotercress or parsley for garnishing 


Mix together beef, potatoes, carrots, 
beets, and onion; add sufficient stock or 
milk to moisten; season to taste. Melt 
fat in a skillet; add hash mixture, 
spreading it evenly over the bottom of 
the pan; cook slowly until nicely 
browned on the bottom. Fold over, ome- 
let-fashion, turn out onto a hot platter, 
and garnish with sprigs of watercress or 
parsley. Serves 4.—F. K., Seattle. 


TUNA AND NOODLES DE LUXE 


This is an especially nice casserole dish 
for a buffet supper. If you like, you can 
get it ready ahead of time and then bake 
it just before serving. For variety, 
cooked or canned salmon may be sub- 
stituted for the tuna. 

2 cups uncooked wide noodles 

2 cups grated cheese (preferably process 
Cheddar) 

3 cups medium white sauce (made with 6 
tablespoons each fat and flour, 3 cups 
milk, and seasonings to taste) 

2 cups flaked tuna 

2 hard-cooked eggs, coarsely chopped 

1 (8 oz.} can sliced mushrooms 

Y2 green pepper, chopped 
2 tablespoons chopped pimiento 
6 stuffed olives, coarsely chopped 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water 
until tender; drain and rinse with cold 
water. Add 114 cups of the cheese to the 


hot white sauce, stirring until cheese is 
melted. Combine noodles, tuna, cheese 
sauce, eggs, mushrooms, green pepper, 
pimiento, and olives; mix well. Turn into 
a greased casserole, sprinkle remaining 
14 cup cheese over the top, and bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) about 30 min- 
utes, or until thoroughly heated. Serves 
8 to 10.—E. H. F., Phoenix, Ariz. 








LENTEN BUFFET SUPPER 
%Tuna and Noodles de Luxe 
Tomato Aspic Ring 
filled with 
Cole Slaw 
Hot French Bread with Parsley Butter 
Assorted Relishes 
Apple Turnovers 
Coffee 
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SOUP IDEAS 
FROM RANCHO 
KETTLES 








We are glad to know that you like these 
pages of ideas, and that you are finding 
them helpful in making your everyday 
cooking easier, and your everyday eating 
better. Here is No. 22 in the series. 
SUNNYVALE PACKING CO. 
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Are you starting in to garden in earnest 
these spring days? Then you are up against 
that annual poser—how to manage good, 
substantial meals for the whole family, and 
still spend every possible hour out of doors. 
And, of course, there’s that extra catch in the 
question—rationing. 

Some women pin their faith to quick main 
dishes that they can whip together and cook 
top-of-stove in next to no time. Others hold 
to casserole hearties that they can put to- 
gether before leaving the kitchen, park in 
the refrigerator, then pop into the oven at 
the proper time to bake with no watching. 
Whichever school of gardening-cooks you 
belong to, you'll find Rancho Soups and these 
recipe-ideas the handiest kind of helpers. 
Keep the recipes in your file for ready refer- 
ence, and keep a good supply of each variety 
of Rancho Soup on your Fitchen shelf with 
your other staples—and your family will 
never suspect that meals are hurry-up affairs. 
For your first high-speed, low-point, top-of- 
stove special try this: 





HURRY-UP SUPPER SCRAMBLE 


2 cups crumbled #2 teaspoon salt 
bread 

1can (104% 0z.) 2 + 
Rancho Tomato margarine 
Soup 1 cup cut-up 

3/, cup milk American cheese 

2 eggs, beaten 


Mix bread with soup, milk, eggs and 
seasonings and let stand a few minutes 
to soften. Melt margarine in a saucepan 
over a very, very low heat; add cheese 
and stir until melted, then add bread 
mixture and cook, stirring 3 or 4 min- 
utes, until about like scrambled eggs. 
Heap on wholewheat toast and serve at 
once. Makes three or four great big 
servings. By the way, you can use Ran- 
cho Asparagus, Pea, or even Chicken 
Noodle Soup in place of Tomato in this 
recipe. 




















It’s really something to crow about when 
you can set before a hungry family such a 
hearty, satisfying casserole as this—with so 
little time out to get it ready. So put this 
recipe for “Sausages and Eggs Rancho” in 
your file along with the ideas about serving 
scrambled eggs or French omelet with hot 
Rancho Tomato Soup as a sauce, and the 
trick of adding some Rancho Pea, Asparagus 
or Tomato Soup to eggs before scrambling. 
Nice point about this oven dish is that you 
can put the mixture together in the morning, 
ready to bake in the evening. In that case 
you'll need to allow a little longer baking 
time, from a cold start. 


SAUSAGES AND EGGS RANCHO 
4 or 5 eggs 
4 or 5 sausage links or patties 
3 green onions, chopped, top and all 
1 can (1014 oz.) Rancho Tomato Soup 
Y/, cup buttered crumbs 


Hard-cook the eggs. While they cook, 
brown the sausages thoroughly in a 
skillet. Remove sausages to a small cas- 
serole; pour off part of the fat from 
the skillet, add the chopped onions to 
what is left and let cook a few minutes, 
then add soup, and heat. Shell and slice 
the eggs over the sausages, pour the 
soup-and-onion mixture over all, top 
with buttered crumbs, and bake about 
15 minutes in a fairly hot oven (400°). 

















You'll have an ace-in-the-hole for any 
meal-time emergency if you keep each kind 
of Rancho Soup on hand. Each delicious va- 
riety of Rancho Soup will give you a quick, 
hearty starter for the meal, or be the inspira- 
tion around which you build your menu. 
There are five kinds of Rancho Soup: Rancho 
Tomato, from ruddy sun-ripened beauties; 
Rancho Pea, made of tender, green spring 
peas; Rancho Asparagus, from the West's 
finest crops; Rancho Vegetable, blending the 
flavor an goodness of the finest garden-fresh 
vegetables; and Rancho Chicken Noodle, 
rich with home-kitchen flavor. 


Here is a quite different kind of casserole 
hearty. Though it looks and tastes as if it 
took a lot of time to assemble, actually you 
can throw it together with very little care. 
Mix it in advance if possible; it’s all the bet- 
ter for standing a while before baking. It's 
a well-rounded dish nutritionally. The eggs, 
milk, and cheese supply good protein, and 
the Rancho Vegetable Soup gives color and 
flavor, as well as vegetable values. 





VEGETABLE CHEESE BAKE 


1 cup milk, scalded 

1 cup crumbled bread 

2 tablespoons margarine 

1 cup grated American cheese 

1 small onion, grated 

1 tablespoon minced parsley 

1 can Rancho Vegetable Soup 
Salt, pepper and paprika to taste 
3 eggs, beaten 


Pour hot milk over bread. Add other 
ingredients, mixing well. Pour into a 
greased shallow casserole (about 114 
qt. size) and bake in a very moderate 
oven (325°) about 45 minutes, until 
firm in center when tested with a knife. 
Serves four or five. A can of Rancho 
Tomato Soup, heated with a little mar- 
garine and a pinch of dried herbs, 
makes an excellent sauce with this. 














A casual sort of casserole this next one is, 
but with the character and tang that makes 
Mexican cookery so popular. Keep the mak- 
ings for it on the pantry shelf; then, when 
friends or in-laws drop by, you can ask them 
to stay to supper without having to do any 
lightning calculation. It makes a good buffet 
or picnic filler-upper, too. 





CORN-TAMALE PIE 


1 can tamales 
1 can whole-kernel corn 
1 can (1014 oz.) Rancho Tomato Soup 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1/, teaspoon chile powder 

(omit if you wish) 
Grated cheese, adlib  ‘ 
Slice or break up the tamales, add corn, 
soup and beaten eggs; season to taste 
and pour into a greased casserole. 
Sprinkle top with grated American or 
Parmesan-type cheese, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350°) about 45 min- 
utes, or until firm in center. Serves six. 














If you should wonder how soup so good can 
cost so little, just remember that we put the 
Rancho Farm kitchens right in the heart of 
a sunny western valley where the finest vege- 
tables are grown. Because we're nearer your 
grocer, you save every time you 


Reach for Rancho! 


PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 


INSPECTION OF 
THE U S. DEPT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 





Every Rancho Label proudly bears the seal 
of inspection of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture—to assure you the highest of stand- 
ards in ingredients and making. 
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“It’s my biscuits,” Mrs. 
Newlywed wailed. “John 
says they’ re like paving 
bricks.” 
“Cheer tip,” Mrs. Gibson 
consoled her. “Tl bring 
over my new package of 
Fisher’s Biskit Mix, and to- 
night you can have biscuits 
that will surprise John.” 
Next mornigg Mrs. New- 
lywed came over, all smiles. 
“The biscuits Were perfect 
—John said the 


a 





package of Fisher's 
Mix for myself.” + \ 
~~ * * i 

You, too, Mrs. Hotsewtfe 
will find Fisner’s Biskir M1x 
a friend in need—ready to help 
you turn out biscuits, puffy 
muffins and many tother deli- 
cious hot breads in Ag time. It’s 
so good it will even gmake cake 
—Double-Quick Cakg. 


*Adventures of 
Mrs. Gibson. 














KARL OBERT 


Colorful table decorations for an informal party: Runner and place mats are yellow card- 


board decorated with pictures of vegetables cut from seed catalogue: 


s. Guests’ names are 


written on the mats. Baskets filled with geraniums form the centerpiece; favors are red 
and yellow cardboard flower-pots with a slip of geranium, which guests can plant at home 


Adventures in food 


_ WE learned that March 12 to 18 
marks the celebration of the eighth annual 
National Doughnut Week, we decided this 
was a good time to investigate the history 
of this gastronomical institution. 

We have always thought of the doughnut 
as thoroughly American, which it is, but it 
had its beginnings in Europe. Once upon a 
time, while a Dutch housewife was baking 
raised bread, called little ollie bollen, or oil 
balls, she accidentally dropped an ollie 
bollen into the pot of simmering fat which 
she kept on the back of the stove. It 
promptly sizzled into a delectable, plump, 
golden brown cake. Thus was born the first 
fried cake, which, with slight variations, 
was baked all through Holland, Russia, 
Germany, and England, and was later 
brought to America on the Mayflower. 
And how did the hole get in the doughnut? 
Well, one story has it that while a Pilgrim 
housewife was baking fried cakes, an In- 
dian shot an arrow through the window, 





piercing the ball of dough she was about to 
drop into the fat. The cake, with its middle 
neatly shot out, fell into the fat and be- 
came the first doughnut with a hole. 
According to another story, the hole was 
invented by a ship’s captain who used to 
furnish sturdy fare for his men on watch. 
Their favorite food was doughnuts, but 
while steering the ship they had no place 
to put them, since they needed both hands 
to hold the wheel steady. So they rammed 
the soft cake over a spoke of the steering 
wheel, forcing a hole through it. Being of 
a practical turn of mind, the captain or- 
dered the cook to make the doughnuts with 
a hole in the center, so that the men had 
a handy way to anchor their supper 

But most generally credited with inventing 
the hole in the doughnut is Hanson Greg- 
ory, a Camden, Maine, boy who later be- 
came a master mariner. He suggested to 
his mother that, since the center of the 
doughnut was often soggy, it might better 
be left out. 

On a gloomy evening in 1917, during the 
first World War, two Salvation Army work- 
ers decided to make doughnuts to cheer 800 
homesick American soldiers who were sta- 
tioned in a tiny French village. The boys 
couldn’t get enough of them; from then 
on, doughboys and doughnuts have been 
practically inseparable. 

In this war, doughnuts have followed 
American soldiers all over the world. More 
than 400 doughnut machines are located 
at front line areas around the globe. Some 
of these machines are set up at permanent 
bases, while others are installed in Red 
Cross Clubmobiles which venture up to the 
very front lines dispensing doughnuts and 
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coffee. Shipments of doughnut flour from 
this country to the American Red Cross 
indicate that there is an average monthly 
production of 72,000,000 doughnuts for our 
boys overseas—not including the millions 
of doughnuts served to soldiers and sailors 
in this country. On the fighting fronts, 
doughnut machines in advance Clubmo- 
biles have had to be evacuated to the rear 
on various occasions to avoid enemy fire. 
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In this country, doughnuts follow the sol- 
diers from induction to embarkation. In- 
ductees are served doughnuts and coffee as 
they entrain for their first military post. 
Doughnut Clubmobiles are on hand at east 
and west coast piers as troops embark for 
overseas. And Red Cross workers at air- 
ports throughout the country distribute 
doughnuts and coffee to wounded soldiers 
who are being flown to hospitals in the 
United States from overseas. 


BEAN COOKERY 

The speckled pinkish Pinto bean, long the 
favorite frijole for chile con carne in the 
Southwest, is now appearing in grocery 
stores in other parts of the country. This 
year when the Government is buying larger 
quantities of white beans and red kidney 
beans for military use—thus leaving 
smaller supplies for civilians—the Pinto 
may pinch-hit for these more familiar beans 
in bean soup, baked beans, and other bean 
dishes. The Pinto is one of the most flavor- 
ful of dry beans and ranks high in vitamin 
B, among all foods. 

Because Pinto beans are such an important 
food in the diet of many families of the 
Southwest, the New Mexico Experiment 
Station has made a special study of their 
cooking. The old-time Mexican method, 
the Station reports, was to put beans in 
boiling water in an earthen pot and cook 
them until tender enough to eat, adding 
such seasonings as chili powder, salt, and 
onions toward the end of the cooking. The 
cooking might take anywhere from 4 hours 
to a day, depending on whether hard or 
soft water was used. 

The tests showed that the hardness of the 
water is the most important factor in cook- 
ing beans. With soft water many different 
methods gave good results, but with very 
hard water no method produced truly ten- 
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PICTSWEET CORN es I 
3 SUPER-SWEET STYLES! 


Enjoy the sweet, tempting goodness of 
PictSweet Corn. Plump and deliciously 
golden kernels that taste so juicy and but- 
ter-sweet they almost melt in your mouth. 

Ask your grocer for PictSweet Corn. 
Three delicious styles — Vacuum Pack, 
Whole Kernel, or Cream Style —try them 
all! 


PICTSWEET 


AMERICA’S PREMIUM CORN 
25 




































der and palatable beans unless soda was 
used in soaking or cooking. Though soda 
used in cooking beans may destroy their 
vitamin B,, when it is used only in soaking 
and then rinsed off before cooking, it causes 
no destruction of the vitamin, the tests 
showed. A disadvantage of soda is that it 
turns the beans a grayish brown. 


Of all the methods tested for cooking Pinto 
beans, the following, which can be used 
with either hard or soft water, produced 
the most appetizing results—whole, plump 
yet tender beans with skins hardly notice- 
able: Dissolve 114 teaspoons soda in 5 cups 
boiling water. Put 2 cups washed Pinto 
beans in the hot soda water and leave 10 
to 14 hours to soak and become plump. 
Drain off soda water and rinse beans. Add 
fresh water to cover and boil gently in a 
tightly covered pan until beans are tender 
—about 2 hours. Add 3 teaspoons salt dur- 
ing the last half hour of cooking. (Salt 
added earlier tends to toughen beans.) 


If hard water is used, the New Mexico Sta- 
tion advises boiling it 20 to 30 minutes in 
a covered pan before adding it to beans 
for either soaking or cooking. The boiling 
at least partially softens the water by caus- 
ing some of the minerals to settle out. 

The tests showed that hot water is always 
best for soaking the beans. If cold water 
is used, some of the beans will remain hard 
even after 16 hours of soaking. When hot 
water is added all the beans will be plump 
at the end of 10 to 12 hours. The beans 
swell most rapidly during the first few 
hours while the water is still hot, or warm, 
but even after the water cools off, they 
continue to swell for as long as 12 hours. 


For either boiling or baking beans, a cov- 
ered pan should be used so that evapora- 
tion of the water will be kept to a mini- 
mum. If more water, especially hard water, 
has to be added to make up for evapora- 
tion losses, more of the toughening min- 
erals in the water also are added to the 
beans. Gentle rather than hard boiling is 
also advised to prevent evaporation. 





ABOUT DRIED BANANAS 


We’ve run across lots of suggestions for 
using those dried bananas that are a war- 
time newcomer to the market, but these 
two from Mrs. F. W. Haasis of Carmel, 
California, are especially good: 


Substitute dried bananas for raisins in 
making old-fashioned Rice Pudding. (This 
is the traditional pudding made with rice, 
milk, sugar, salt, and nutmeg.) Peel 6 or 
8 bananas from a brick of dried bananas, 
and, using scissors, cut them into 1-inch 
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pieces. Add them to the pudding mixture 
before baking. 

Try these bananas in cooked cereals. Allow 
about 2 bananas per person, dice them with 
scissors, and add them to the boiling water 
just before sprinkling in the cereal. In- 
cidentally, Mrs. Haasis never pre-soaks the 
bananas before using them in either of 
these ways. 





A SALAD TO REMEMBER 


Down in Coronado, California, there’s a 
restaurant called La Avenida Cafe which 
is known as the “Home of Romaine Salad.” 
Small wonder, for the salad which is their 
spécialté de la maison is a dish to tempt 
the epicure. Here’s the recipe as given us 
by S. Jack Clapp, who is La Avenida’s au- 
thority on such matters. 


ROMAINE SALAD 
or 4 heads chilled, crisp Romaine 
handfuls crisp croutons (little cubes of 
fried bread) 
tablespoons garlic oil 
tablespoons olive oil 
Salt and black pepper to taste 
tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
heaping tablespoons grated Parmesan- 

type cheese 
1 egg 

Juice of 3 lemons 
Break the Romaine into a salad bowl; add 
croutons, oil, seasonings, and cheese. Break 
the raw egg over the salad, then pour the 
lemon juice over the egg. Toss all together 
lightly from the bottom, and serve. Serves 6. 
Regarding the ingredients, Mr. Clapp has 
this to say: 
Romaine: Purchase pale green heads. Re- 
move outer leaves, wash thoroughly, shake 
dry, and chill in refrigerator. 
Garlic Oil: Chop or mash a clove of garlic 
and place in bottom of a pint jar. Fill jar 
with any salad oil except olive oil, keep at 
kitchen temperature, and use as needed. 
Use the oil only; don’t add the garlic to 
the salad. 
Olive Oil: In the case of this particular 
salad, best results are obtained if only a 
part (4 tablespoons) of the oil used is olive 
oil. 
Black Pepper: If possible, grind it yourself 
with a pepper mill. Use plenty. 
Parmesan-type Cheese: Ideally, this should 
be freshly grated. 
Egg: The raw egg acts as a binder and 
causes the dressing to be evenly distributed 
through the salad. The flavor of the egg 
is not detectable in the finished salad. 
With the salad, Mr. Clapp suggests serv- 
ing Garlic Toast. To make it, split French 
rolls, brush the cut surface with garlic oil, 
sprinkle with Parmesan-type cheese and 
paprika, and heat in the oven. 
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Prize Winning 


GLADIOLUS 


BULBS 
and selected FLOWER SEEDS 










SPECIAL 
55 VALUE 4 Be 
FOR ONLY... 


and the windmill pictures from 2 cans of 
Old Dutch Cleanser 








Giant exhibition, ar 
ning types in dazzling colors. 


bulb grower, © iadaee “““ Old Dutch, America’s Favorite Cleanser, Makes this 
Heaven Offer to Please Old Friends and Win New Users 


Famous Heavenly Dlue, Scar- 
lett O'Hara, Pearly Gates. 


F waseaio ime. ‘price 25e) Here’s just what you want for a gorgeous garden this summer! 
Enormous “bouquet” blos- Six prize-winning gladiolus bulbs (not bulblets but flowering-size 


pangs | aaa —— bulbs) plus 6 packets selected flower seeds. They’d cost you $1.55 
ween ae ee gs a if you bought them from the growers themselves (Vaughan’s) 
giant chrysanthemum-flow- --.- but only 25c if you accept this offer! 

ered All-American Medal 


winners. You'll be glad you did! For in tests on bathtubs in daily use 
: “ea Old Dutch cleaned 34 more bathtubs per can than any other 

Fig colors. Grow tn any 20. cleanser tested. It outperformed all the cleansers in the U. S. 

Pa Lo +t AT. Reo, srice Ste) and Canada which account for over 90% of the cleanser sold! 

¢ allfornia ‘elants. Flowers up Use it for pans, stove, porcelain—all your cleaning. 

oO . &cross. 

colors. mised Today buy 2 cans of Old Dutch so you can get in on this 
ee dee wee we) amazing offer! Send in the windmill pictures and 25c and you’ll 


Huge double-flowered vari- . 4 7. 
eties. Brilliant orange and receive 6 gladiolus bulbs plus 6 retail-size packets flower seeds. 


Fant 4 } aaa ed — Picture the garden you'll have—ablaze with blossoms all sum- 
- mer! HURRY! If your order is received after supplies 
are exhausted, right is reserved to refund your money. 


clip NOW AND Mai Topay = [“ 


Old Dutch Cleanser, Dept. $-6, Box U, Chicago 90, Ill. 
lease send me 6 gladiolus bulbs and 6 packets flower 
ieeds as offered. | enclose 2 windmill pictures or labels 
from Old Dutch Cleanser and 25c in coin. 














State. 


NOTE: For each extra set of bulbs and seeds desired, be sure to enclose 2 
windmill pictures and one quarter in coin. Will be shipped about March 10. 
(Offer good in U. S. only—Offer expires May 31, 1945) 
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“We FOUR... 
and No More 


“Sure you can add more vegetables. So 
what? You don’t want a mixture, you 
want a blend. And tomatoes, carrots, 
celery, and parsley make a perfect 
flavor blend the blend you get in 
‘HERE'S HEALTH’ Brand Vegetable 
Juice Cocktail.” 














“For a 
Quick Soup 
and a GOOD one 


“... try this. Combine a 12-0z. can of 
“HERE'S HEALTH’ Vegetable Juice 
with 1 teaspoon minced onion and 
heat to boiling point. Blend 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch and a 14!/,-0z. can evapo- 
rated milk; heat to boiling point and 
stir one minute. Scir hot vegetable juice 
into milk, add salt and pepper 
to taste. Serves 4.” 



























"| add to Flavor 
and Healthfulness 


“Ask your doctor. Ask your nurse. Ask 
a dietitian. Ask anybody. They'll tell 
you that when it comes to flavor and 
healthfulness celery belongs in the best 
of company. And I'm in good company 
when I'm with Mr. Tomato, Mr. Car- 
rot, and Miss Parsley.” 


















“And Who Am I, 
do you ask? 





“Miss Parsley, if you please, and I be- 

long in ‘HERE'S HEALTH’ Vegetable 

Juice because I add bouquet, Vitamin 

B, and rich vegetable minerals. It takes 

us four and no more for a perfect vege- 
table juice.” 
















The 
Vegetable 


Juice 
with the 


FLAVOR! 





BARRON-GRAY PACKING CO 
SAN JOSE + CALIFORNIA 


Packed by 
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WAX IT 
When nothing else works on that drawer 
that always sticks, apply a good coating 
of paste wax to the runners, and it will slide 


easily —I. S. G., Laguna Beach, Calif. 


SENSE OF SECURITY NOTE 
To wear your hat with a feeling of security, 
sew short loops of narrow ribbon inside the 
band and slip bobbie pins through to hold 
it on.—B. C. B., Hemet, Calif. 


LAP PADS 
Eventually the full-length waterproof 
sheeting on the baby’s bed becomes split 
and cracked in the middle, but the ends are 
still in good condition. These ends can be 
cut off and used as lap pads when you or 
your guests hold the baby.—S. C. L., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
CRISPER HAIR BOWS 

To keep little (or big) girls’ hair bows look- 
ing crisp and tidy, coat the cut edge of 
the ribbon with colorless nail polish. The 
ribbons will look nice for weeks—B. T., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


SHORTCUT FOR HEMS 
If the dress you’re going to wear needs re- 
hemming, and you’re in a hurry, press on 
mending tape with a hot iron, covering the 
raw edge with the tape. You'll have a neat, 


washable hem.—L. M., Orland, Calif. 


NON-SOGGY PIE CRUSTS 

Here is an idea that many people forget 
about: When you make a custard or pump- 
kin pie, brush the inside of the unbaked 
crust with egg white before pouring filling 
into it. This will keep the custard from 
soaking into the crust and making it soggy. 
—B.V.C., Los Angeles. 


FOOD DISH FOR FIDO 

Empty milk cartons cut in half lengthwise 
make excellent food dishes for your dog or 
cat. The whole thing can be thrown away 
when he is through eating, which is effort- 
less for you and sanitary for him. Halves 
of cartons also make good drinking water 
containers; they can be put in the dog’s 
favorite corner of the yard and discarded 
when soiled —A. M. T., San Francisco. 


TABLE PROTECTION 
Insulating board, cut to size, makes a ser- 
viceable and protective table pad. For 
larger tables, the insulating board can be 
cut in sections.—C. K., Torrance, Calif. 

CLEAR VASES 
Another old but helpful idea: To remove 


the frosty watermark from glass vases or 
flower bowls, fill the vase with water, add 


Good ideas 


Sunset readers offer tips 
for better homemaking 
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a tablespoon or so of vinegar, and let stand 
for half an hour. Wash in soapy water, dry, 
and polish with tissue paper. The vase will 
sparkle like new.—L. O. S., Visalia, Calif. 


NEAT PLEATS 

Clothing specialists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have a suggestion for 
pressing neat pleats into woolen or rayon 
skirts. Use a strip of light-weight card- 
board or heavy paper; the strip should be 
as long as the pleat and 8 or 4 inches wide. 
It may be cut from an old suit box or from 
the cardboard piece in shirts returned from 
the laundry. Insert the strip in the pleat 
and press as usual. Remove the strip just 
before the final pressing. 


DECORATING NOTE 
I made an interesting use of two discarded 
green glass bottles that prune juice came 
in. I filled them with water and sprays of 
ivy and used them for bookends. Any in- 
teresting-shaped bottles with flat sides 


could be used.—J. A. H., Santa Ana, Calif. 


CLOSET BENCH 


Our bedroom closet has two doors and is 
almost large enough to be used for a dress- 
ing room, so my husband made a folding 
bench inside one of the doors. It does not 


CLOSET HINGE 


door - | “/MGES 


BRACE 








crush the clothes in the closet, since it folds 
against the door when it is closed; it is 
handy to sit on when putting on shoes and 
stockings; and it eliminates the necessity 
of taking a chair out of the way to open the 


door.—C. O., Napa, Calif. 


DATED MILK 
Put the date of delivery on milk cartons 
so that you will be sure to use the older 
milk first —J. A., San Francisco. 


PARSLEY GARDEN 
A few sprigs of parsley growing in flower 
pots on the kitchen window sill add an 
aesthetic touch to the room as well as to 
the food. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
specialists say that parsley is the easiest 
of the seasoning herbs to grow indoors. 
They recommend that plants be grown 
from seed in the garden, since growing from 
seed indoors is slow. Plants should be taken 
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from the garden with as much root as pos- 
sible and planted in rich, well-drained soil. 
A good mixture is one part sand, two or 
three parts good garden loam, an organic 
fertilizer, and a little bone meal. The plants 
should be kept in the shade and well wa- 
tered for a few days; then they should have 
sunshine, regular watering, and a cool, well- 
ventilated spot. New leaves will quickly 
replace the ones removed for seasoning or 
garnishing food. 


PINAFORES FROM PILLOWSLIPS 
I’ve just made two charming pinafores 
from parts of worn-out but cherished hand- 
embroidered pillowslips. For a very small 
child, the material in two pillowslips is suf- 
ficient; for an older girl it must be supple- 
mented with a short length of gay gingham 
or percale. The shoulder straps and ties are 
cut from the least-worn part of the body of 
the pillowslip. The embroidered edge of 




















one slip forms the skirt; shoulder ruffles 
are made from the other.—G. W. B., Boise, 
Idaho. 

FOR LACE 


Fine lace, collars and cuffs, and other small, 
dainty articles can be washed by placing in 
a jar filled with warm, soapy water. Cover 
the jar tightly and shake well.—A. C. G., 
Los Angeles. 
CURTAIN RODS 

A rustic touch for your summer cottage or 
sun room are curtain rods made of bamboo. 
Just be sure to have the top hems of the 
drapes wide enough so that they will slip 
over the nodes of the bamboo easily.— 
A. E. E., Phoenia, Ariz. 


SAVING BATTER 
In using an electric mixer, much batter can 
be saved if the speed is slowly decreased 
as the beaters are lifted out of the bowl. 
With a little practice you can make almost 
all the batter come off before reaching the 
splatter-over stage. I have been doing this 
for some time and find it a decided saving. 
It also makes the beaters easier to wash.— 


H.J., Fresno, Calif. 





Readers’ Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better Western living are al- 
ways welcome. For each one published 
we pay $2 upon publication. Unused 
ideas, drawings, and photos cannot be re- 
turned unless accompanied by postage. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


Poem about 
TEA TIMERS 


(Those tasty, rich crackers 
you serve with soups, salads, 
hot or cold drinks, etc.) 


Ii entertaining you are 
contemplating, 
don’t worry. 


Around your living room keep 


circulating, 
in a hurry. 

Carrying a big tray of those 
tempting, crispy rich 


Tea Timer Crackers with 


the Party Flavor. 


Your guests will with great relish| \en all the players but one have 


Those dandy crackers swiftly 
demolish. 
And of every single hostess, 
They'll want you 
To be theirs 
the mostest! 


at SAFEWAY, 








FOR YOUR NEXT 


PARTY 


GUESTS ENJOY 
SARDINE GAME 


In Oakland home of 
Mrs. Joseph Regan 


Sardine is a lively game to add 
gayety to informal parties. To 
play, deal from a deck of cards 

. until somebody 
gets the Jack of 
Spades. He, or she, 
is the Sardine. 
(You’ll find out 
why in a minute.) 
The Sardine is 
given five minutes 
to hide, while the 
others fortify themselves with de- 
licious Tea Timers. Then the lights 
are turned out and everybody 
starts looking. And, here’s where 
Sardine gets different, as each 
player finds the Sardine he hides 
in the same place. (You’ve got to 
be quiet. You can’t even munch a 
Tea Timer, because they’re so 
crispy-fresh the crackling might 
give you away.) The game ends 

















found the Sardine. The one who 
finds the Sardine last is the Sardine 
for the next round, which starts 
immediately after a time out for 
Tea Timers. If you don’t tnink this 
game can be fun, try getting 22 
people in a dumbwaiter! 


TEA TIMERS Pays $15 


For Party-game Suggestions 


Send to Tea Timer, Party Game, 
P.O. Box 2249, San Francisco 26, 
California. If you are first to sug- 
gest a particular game, and your 
game is selected, you’ll get $15. 
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A ROVAL DiS 


to set before a King! 





Containing vitamins “A” and “D” 
and iodine, that effective preventive of 
nutritional goiter, these famous brands 
of tuna are ideal food for growing 
youngsters. And how the kids love 
tuna... hot or cold. 


Because, even with wartime short- 
ages, only the tender, /ight meat is 
packed, these quality brands give you 
tuna at its best ... always tender, del- 
icate and delicious! 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 
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FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS 
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Solid pack or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 











WHITE\STAR 
_ or 
GRATED stu TUNA } 


You are an American 











...buy WAR BONDS! 
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TEADEMAK BEG. U.S. FAT. OFF 


Adventures in the art of cooking . .. with men... for men... by men 


Wren THE day’s work is done, you can 
drop into any of the small bars around the 
Plaza de Armas or the Plaza Bolivar in 
Lima, Peru, and have this exciting appe- 
tizer with bottles of Cerveza Cristal.” 

So writes Charles M. Belshaw of Oakland, 
California, a gentleman of gustatory sen- 
sitivity who can now call himself a Chef 
of the West and don the tall white cap of 
the Order. He continues: “In its original 
home, this fish appetizer is hot as hades and 
redolent of herbs. In fact, the average 
North American stomach rebels at its in- 
delicate touch.” And so Chef Belshaw has 
modified the fireworks of the recipe for our 
more temperate taste. 





PERUVIAN FISH APPETIZER 
2 pounds red Spanish onions 
2 cups red wine vinegar 
2 cups water 
1 clove garlic 
1 bay leaf 
2 or 3 red chili peppers 
1 teaspoon mustard seed 
12 whole cloves 
1 large stick cinnamon (if available) 
Sea bass, swordfish, or rock cod, cut into 
serving-sized pieces, the amount depend- 
ing upon the number to be served 


Peel the onions and cook them in boiling 
salted water until they are tender but still 
firm enough to hold together. Pack them 
loosely into wide-mouthed jars. Combine 
the vinegar, water, garlic, bay leaf, peppers, 
mustard seed, cloves, and cinnamon in a 


saucepan; bring to a boil, and pour over 
the onions. (See that each jar, if more than 
one is used, contains a portion of each sea- 
soning.) Seal the jars and keep at room 
temperature for at least 24 hours. 

Broil or fry the fish cuts and set aside. 
About an hour before serving, prepare: 


FISH SAUCE 


onions, minced 


“wn 


clove garlic, minced 
VY cup olive oil 

cup tomato sauce 
cup woter 

bay leaf 

teaspoon oregano 
teaspoon rosemary 
teaspoon sweet basil 


ee 


cloves 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Sauté the onions and garlic in olive oil 
until golden, then add the tomato sauce, 
water, and remaining ingredients. Simmer 
for 10 to 20 minutes, adding water as neces- 
sary to keep the sauce relatively thin. 
On a flat serving plate, arrange a bed of 
crisp lettuce leaves. Place the fish cuts in 
the center. Remove the onions from the 
jars, cut them in halves, and lay them face- 
up in a ring around the fish. Pour the sauce 
over onions and fish. Garnish with ripe 
olives and slices of hard-cooked egg. Chill 
thoroughly before serving—Charles M. 
Belshaw, Oakland. 
The tempo of life in this northern America 
does not permit the enjoyment of such 
elaborate appetizers very often, if at all. 
these days but don’t let the pace of 
life in our latitudes stop you . . . serve the 
dish hot as an entrée. 
There’s not much chance that you'll have 
any Fish Sauce left over, but if you do. 
here's another recipe which it adorns with 
equal harmony. 

TURTA 


4 eggs 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

2 cups cooked white rice 

1 cup grated dry Monterey Jack cheese 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Beat 3 of the eggs with a rotary beater: 
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add olive oil and stir well; mix in the re- 
maining ingredients. 

Cover the bottom of a 6-by-10-inch baking 
dish, or a regular sized bread pan, with a 
little oil, and pour in the above mixture. 
Spread it evenly in the baking dish and 
cover with the remaining egg, well beaten. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 45 
minutes, or until firm.— Kenneth Boscacci, 
Redwood City, Calif. 

Chef Boscacci, who sends us this Italian 
recipe, suggests that it be “turned out on 
a cake rack covered with waxed paper, al- 
lowed to cool, and cut into 2-inch squares.” 
Try it that way if you wish, but we can 
guarantee equal pleasure if it’s eaten hot, 
spoon bread fashion, and heightened in fla- 
vor with a tomato-herb sauce. 








Chef Charles L. Palmer uses his kitchen 
for experimentation constantly. His latest 
creation to earn him fame is: 


SAUCE A LA BOMBARDIER 
2 tablespoons process American cheese 
12 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
Ye teaspoon powdered garlic or 1 clove garlic, 
chopped fine 
Ve teaspoon powdered oregano 
Salt (preferably hickory smoked) and pepper 
to taste 
2 tablespoons dry Sherry 
Cream the cheese until smooth, then cream 
in the butter. Add the herbs, salt, and pep- 
per, and blend thoroughly. Last, add the 
wine, stirring until smooth. The final con- 
sistency should be about that of mayon- 
naise—Charles L. Palmer, Fresno, Calif. 
Chef Palmer serves the sauce “on the side” 
with steaks or chops. He further suggests 
it might lend a piquancy to abalone or 
other fish. On the basis of our own experi- 
menting, we suggest that you serve it with 
baked potatoes when the guest list de- 
mands an extra something! : 
It’s that “extra something” which distin- 
guishes the dishes devised by Chefs of the 
West. Fine dining calls for fine cookery, 
and in these days of scarcities and ration- 
ing, ingenuity is often the only answer to 
an outstanding menu. If you, sir, are in 
possession of extraordinary recipes which 
display true culinary imagination, send 
them along without delay to Chef Gordon 
Goodwin, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco 11. 
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SWEET NEWS 





TUNED TO TODAY’S KITCHEN-TEMPO 





GHIRARDELLI 
FOOD FLASHES: 


When the meal is sort of lean, because 
of your day out or dwindling ration 
points, that’s the time to let Dessert 
take the spotlight. And for a mouth- 
watering, easy-to-make “happy-ender” 
it would be hard to beat Pruncho Pud- 
ding pictured below. 


Using Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate | 
makes this steamed pudding both easy 
and unusual. Because Ghirardelli’s is 
already ground, it’s ready the minute 
you are. Dip in, sift it with the dry in- 
gredients. No melting, no mixing to a 
paste, and no messy washing-up! Deli- 
cious because it has the natural rich- 
ness of chocolate, plus sweetness—an 
item these days when sugar is scarce. 
You'll find it so simple to use in any of 
your recipes calling for cake chocolate 
or cocoa. Merely use 14 cup (4 table- 
spoons) ground chocolate for each 
square of cake chocolate called for or 
the equivalent amount of cocoa. And 
remember to scant the sugar measure- 
ment by | tablespoon for each 14 cup 
of Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate used. 


|SCOOP- OF - THE: MONTH| 














PRUNCHO PUDDING 


Serve it piping hot; topped off with hot 
chocolate sauce, whipped cream, vanilla 
ice cream or your favorite pudding sauce. 
Sift together into a bowl: 1% cups sifted 
flour; % cup sugar; % cup Ghirardelli 
Ground Chocolate; 3 teaspoons baking 
powder; % teaspoon salt. 
Add, mixing carefully: 1 cup prunes, 
cooked, pitted and quartered; 1 egg, well 
beaten; % cup milk; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 
2 tablespoons melted shortening or oil; % 
cup chopped walnuts, if desired. 
Pour into well-greased pudding mold or 
can with tight-fitting cover (1 quart size), 
filling no more than three-fourths full. 
Place in a kettle of boiling water, keeping 
water well up on the sides of the mold, 
and boiling. Steam in this fashion for 1 % 
ours, Turn out on a hot plate and serve 
at once with hot chocolate sauce, garnish- 
ing the plate with whole, cooked prunes, 
stuffed with walnuts and a maraschino 





cherry in each. 








In 1519 when Cortez had conquered the 
ancient Aztecs over whom Montezuma 
ruled, he found the great monarch 
drinking a rare beverage called “choco- 
late.” It was sumptuously flavored with 
vanilla and spices. It was so prepared 
as to be reduced to “a froth the con- 
sistency of honey.” And so regal was 
this drink that it was served in goblets 
of gold with spoons of finely wrought 
tortoise shell! 


GHIRARDELLI 
GROUND CHOCOLATE 


Modern homemakers, having consumed 
a goodly portion of Notebook Nutri- 
tion, enjoy serving dishes made with 
Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate. Because 
they know here are foods extra-rich in 
food-energy, so badly needed these war- 
busy days. The Ground Chocolate it- 
self supplies sugar and fat for quick 
energy, plus protein for building, as 
well as three important minerals: cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron. Combined as 
chocolate usually is, with milk, eggs, 
flour, any chocolate dish is an excellent 
example of Good Eating and Good 
Nourishment. Say “Gear-ar-delly” to 
your grocer and see how this pantry- 
pet of three generations can put health 
and romance into everyday cooking. 


—— ————— 
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| Mail this coupon for ! 
| free recipe literature ; 
! | 
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I 900 North Point, San Francisco,9 1! 
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BREAD MIX. 
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. made with CINCH CORN 


tains ALL necessary ingredients. 
Just add water, mix and bake. 
Try this! Split muffins, fill with a 


DELICIOUS ON 
ORANGE AND 
AVOCADO 
SALAD 





E F 


Each package con- 


dab of butter 
and jelly and 
replace in oven 
for a minute 
or two. 


Try Cinch 
Waffles and 
Cinch Hot 
Cakes, Too! 


FOR FLAVOR 








Victory ideas 


Suggestions from Washington, D. C. 
and Sunset readers’ homes 


POWDER SHAKER 
Now that our favorite tooth powder comes 
without its metal shaker top, I put the con- 
tents into a large salt shaker. There is no 
cardboard to get water-logged, and the 
shaker can be painted to fit the bathroom 
color scheme.—A. R., Raymond, Wash. 


ASSISTANCE WITH RUGS 

Since new rugs are both scarce and expen- 
sive, the recently published U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin, “Carpet and 
Rug Repair,” is well worth knowing about. 
It’s designed to help householders do rug 
repair jobs at home, and gives illustrated 
directions for mending pile, hooked, and 
braided rugs. It may be obtained free 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., by asking for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1960. 


FOR NON-RATIONED SHOES 

My non-rationed cloth shoes frayed badly 
where they are joined to the composition 
soles. I cut the frayed edges off and, using 
a toothpick, put household cement around 
the edges where they come together. They 
haven’t frayed again even after many 
months of daily wearing. —V. L. F., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


TEST TUBE SHOPPING 
Medicine vials, or test tubes with stoppers, 
are ideal for carrying ration tokens. You 
can see at a glance how many you have, 
and they pour into your hand easily.— 
V. G., Seattle. 

FUDGE OVERSEAS 

A batch of fudge which I sent to my hus- 
band, who is stationed on a tiny island in 
the Pacific, took almost three months to 
reach him, but he assures me that it was as 
creamy as though he had licked the pan in 
our kitchen. To pack it, I poured it into a 
milk carton just as it was hardening. After 
it had cooled, I poured melted paraffin over 
it and trimmed the carton just above the 
paraffin line. Then I wrapped it carefully 
in waxed paper and sealed it with Scotch 
tape. Finally (this sounds like a lengthy 
process, but this fudge had a long way to 
go!) , I dipped it four or five times in melted 
paraffin and let it dry each time. —P. C. K., 
Long Beach, Calif. 


MOSQUITO NET CURTAINS 

The idea of using mosquito netting for cur- 
tains occurred to me recently when I 
needed new curtains and found it impos- 
sible to bay what I wanted. The mosquito 
net curtains proved very inexpensive and 
are fully as good as the kind I wanted and 
couldn’t get! 

The standard width, 60 inches, is just right 
for generous fullness at one side of a win- 
dow. The crossbar pattern acts as a guide 


for cutting and sewing. I added 6 inches 
to the length of the window for hems and 
3 inches for shrinkage. After I put in hems 
and casings, I rinsed them to remove excess 
starch and boiled them 20 minutes in a dye 
bath.—L. V. H., Pt. Reyes Station, Calif. 


HOME-FRONT UNIFORM 

The new government bulletin, “Dresses 
and Aprons for Work in the Home,” was 
prepared by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture clothing specialists to help homemak- 
ers select workable, comfortable, attractive 
house dresses and aprons. The pamphlet 
gives points to watch in selecting patterns 
or ready-mades for house work and illus- 
trates them with fifteen original designs. 
Each of these had to pass rigid tests for 
practicality; each had to be easy to put 
on, and to wash, as well as having safety- 
first features for working around the stove 
and for stooping or climbing. And it must 
be attractive enough to wear to the neigh- 
borhood grocery store! 

The booklet may be obtained for no charge 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., by requesting Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1963. 


SHOELACE SAVING 
Shoelaces always break at the same spots: 
the point at which they emerge from the 
top perforation of the shoe and the place 
where they are tied. So, keeping an old 
pair as a sample, I machine-stitch the 
troublesome places on the new pairs. The 
stitches are~invisible, but they consider- 
ably lengthen the life of the shoelaces.— 


H. A. T., Seattle. 


DRY CLEANING DON’TS 
Many homemakers, because of the wartime 
shortage of dry cleaning services, have de- 
cided to do their own cleaning at home. 
The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s first ad- 
vice to them is: “Don’t do it.” Garments 
may still be dry cleaned cheaply, more 
efficiently, and safely by reliable dry clean- 
ing establishments. However, if you must 
try it at home, it’s a good idea to keep the 
following rules in mind: 
1. Use only a non-inflammable fluid. “Non- 
explosive” on the label does not necessarily 
mean non-inflammable. Be sure to check 
for both requirements. 
2. Use a suction washer. Do not put your 
hands in the cleaning fluid. 
3. Do all cleaning outside the house, where 
the air will carry off the toxic fumes. 
4. Dry the garments out of doors. 
5. Keep children and pets away from the 
cleaning fluid. 
6. Never, under any circumstances, use 
gasoline, naphtha, or kerosene for garment 
cleaning purposes. 
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Cn things than ever before are in store 
for the American family! Just over the horizon 
looms the promise of better products for a better 
world. And toward this better living Norge house- 
hold appliances will be leading contributors, making 


that promise come true. Norge planning, engineer- 
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ing and precision manufacture—which produced 
the famed Norge Rollator refrigerators, Norge gas 
and electric ranges, Norge washers and Norge 
home heaters—all products of experience—have 
pledged finer major household appliances . . . 86 


that you may live better in a better world. 


-WARNER mew DUSTRY 
IN CANADA: ADDISON INDUSTRIES, LTD., TORONTO 
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SAUCE 


There’s only ONE 
and it’s A-l 
Put it to war-work in your kitchen. 
Al Sauce makes today’s HASH as 
tasty as yesteryear’s roast ... does 
something wonderful to fish, fowl, 
beans and gravies. Not rationed. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford 1, Conn. 


The DASH that 
makes the DISH 








DURKEES 


DRESSING 











Cooking for two 


A pot roast in three acts 


Masry PEOPLE who cook for a family of 
two find meat their major menu problem. 
Confining the list of possibilities to the 
small, individual cuts—steaks, chops, lamb 
shanks, veal cutlets, and the like—is all 
very well for a while, but there comes a 
time when the palates of the twosome 
hanker for a large and familyish roast. The 
cook is apt to be wary of those larger cuts, 
however, for she can foresee bored appe- 
tites and an endless series of leftover dishes 
before the last scrap of the roast is gone. 
Here’s where culinary imagination, that 
ephemeral quality that means all the differ- 
ence between interesting and mediocre 
food, can save the day and make roasts a 
regular part of cooking-for-two menus. 
As an example of what we mean, we’ve 
taken an imaginary couple, assumed that 
they have their hearts set on a good old- 
fashioned pot roast, and devised three din- 
ners that will do it full justice. (There will 
doubtless still be plenty for sandwiches and 
cold cuts.) Before we start talking about 
the menus, let’s consider a few general pot 
roast pointers. 

First, don’t get too large a roast. A 3- to 
4-pound one is big enough. Good cuts in- 
clude chuck, rump, and heel of round. 
Store the leftover meat carefully. Keep it 
in the refrigerator, and cover it lightly with 
waxed paper so it won’t dry out. 

Instead of throwing the bones away, cover 
them with cold water, add salt, a cut onion, 
a bay leaf, and a bit of parsley, as desired, 
and simmer, covered, for 2 to 3 hours. The 
resulting broth will be a good base for soup. 
Now for the first menu, featuring the un- 
disguised pot roast in all its glory. 














| OPENING 


*Pot Roast of Beef 
with 
Potatoc:, Unions, and Carrots 
Cole Slay with Sliced Tomatoes 
French Rolls Olives and Pickles 
Chocolate Tarts 
Coffee 











POT ROAST 
Wipe the meat with a damp cloth and rub 
it with salt, pepper, and flour. Brown slowly 


on all sides in a heavy kettle, using about 
3 tablespoons fat. Add 4% to 1 cup water 
or tomato juice, cover tightly, and sim- 
mer (do not boil) for 3 to 4 hours, or until 
tender. Vegetables, such as potatoes, car- 
rots, onions, celery, and/or turnips, should 
be added during the last hour of cooking. 
Remove the meat and vegetables to a serv- 
ing dish, skim off any excess fat from the 
liquid in the kettle, and make the gravy. 
Garnish the roast with parsley and serve. 
The first encore is Shepherd’s Pie, served 
in individual casseroles with a topping of 
oven-browned mashed potatoes. If you had 
the original roast for Sunday dinner, say, 
this might come on Tuesday. Prepare more 
mashed potatoes than you'll need this time; 
they'll be used in the last meal. 











*&Shepherd’s Pie 
Mixed Green Salad 


ENCORE | 
| 


String Beans 
Melba Toast 
{ Gingerbread 
with 
Whipped Cream Cheese 
Coffee . 


Jelly 











al 








SHEPHERD’S PIE 
small onion, chopped 
green pepper, chopped 
cup cubed leftover beef 
tablespoons fat or drippings 
tablespoons flour 
cup milk 
pimiento, chopped 
Leftover pot roast vegetables, diced 
cup hot mashed potatoes 


~<NN= Po 


~ 


Sauté onion, pepper, and beef in fat until 
vegetables are tender and beef is lightly 
browned. Stir in flour; add milk and cook 
slowly, stirring constantly, until thickened 
and smooth. Add pimiento and diced vege- 
tables. Pour into 2 greased individual cas- 
seroles and top with mashed potatoes. 
Bake in a hot oven (425°) until potatoes 
are lightly browned. Serves 2 generously. 

For the final appearance of the roast, you'll 
need the broth we mentioned for Onion 
Soup (substitute broth made with bouillon 
cubes, if you must!) and some ground left- 
over pot roast for Meat-and-Potato Cakes. 
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CURTAIN 


* Onion Soup 
*Meat-and-Potato Cakes 
Broccoli Carrot-Raisin-Celery Salad 
Parkerhouse Rolls 
Baked Apples Cookies 
Coffee 

















ONION SOUP 
2 medium-sized onions, sliced thin 
3 tablespoons butter, margarine, or salad oil 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups beef broth 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Grated Parmesan-type cheese 


Sauté onion in butter until golden. Stir in 
flour; add broth and bring to a boil, stirring 
constantly. Add salt and pepper and sim- 
mer until the onions are tender. Pour into 
heated soup bowls and top each serving 
with a sprinkling of grated cheese. Serves 2. 


MEAT-AND-POTATO CAKES 
¥% cup ground, cooked beef 
1 cup mashed potatoes 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 
Salt, pepper, and herbs to taste 
Butter, margarine, or drippings 


Combine meat, potatoes, onion, and sea- 
sonings; shape mixture into flat cakes. 
Sauté in butter until nicely browned, turn- 
ing to brown both sides. Serves 2. These 
are delicious “as is,” or they may be served 
with tomato sauce or leftover gravy. They 
are also good topped with a poached egg 


and served with catsup or chili sauce. 


These three menus bring up some other 
cooking-for-two pointers that are worth 
mentioning. First, about frozen vegetables. 
If you want to cook just enough for two 
servings, and don’t care about having left- 
over vegetables for salads, scalloped dishes, 
etc., simply break the frozen “block” of 
vegetables in half and store the half you 
don’t use in the refrigerator until needed. 
Tarts are an excellent substitute for pie, 
since you can finish them at one “sitting.” 
Any leftover pie crust dough can be wrap- 
ped securely in waxed paper and stored in 


the refrigerator. 


It’s easy to prepare packaged puddings and 
fruit-flavored gelatin salads and desserts 
in quantities small enough for two people. 
Simply use half the contents of the package 
at a time, and reduce the other ingredients 
accordingly. The same principle holds true 
for prepared flours—cake, biscuit, pancake, 
etc. You don’t have to be an advanced 
mathematician to reduce the recipe on the 


package to meet your requirements. 
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$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


You will enjoy using Tea Garden delicacies 
in meal preparation. The superb flavors and 
dependable quality of Tea Garden Products 
make them a real inspiration to good cooks. 
If you discover a néw way to use them in 
cookery send in your idea—for every one 
used we pay $5.00. Address your entry to: 
Tea Garden Products Co., San Francisco 11. 
Include your dealer’s name. 


x k * 


We tried to think of a name more worthy of 
this recipe, which comes from Mrs. J. E. Laird 
of Los Angeles. For these little squares are, 
as Mrs. Laird says, “super-delicious.” Try 
them with various kinds of Tea Garden Pre- 
serves and perhaps you can give them a bet- 
ter name than: 





Tea Garden Three-Layer Cookies 
% cup brown sugar 2 egg yolks, beaten 
1% cups sifted 1 teaspoon vanilla 

flour 2 Tea Gard 
\% teaspoon salt “2 cup Tea Garden 
% cup preferred Preserves 
shortening 

Combine the flour, sugar and salt. Cut in 
the shortening until very fine. Add beaten 
egg yolks and vanilla. Knead together 
(dough will be stiff) and pat firmly into a 

an about 8” x 12”. Bake in a moderate- 
y hot (375°) oven for 15 minutes. (Do 
not over-bake.) When cool spread with 
your favorite Tea Garden Preserves or 
Jelly and cover with a meringue made of 
the 2 egg whites, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, and % cup coarsely chopped 
nuts. (Add nuts after meringue is stiff.) 
Bake in a moderate (325°) oven for 20 
minutes, Cut in squares or diamonds. 














There are two kinds of Tea Garden Orange 
Marmalade: Clear, golden marmalade made 
with desert-ripened oranges; English-Style 
with the sharper, tangy, bitter-sweet flavor 
and deeper color of Seville orange peel. Either 
kind of Tea Garden Marmalade may be used 
for the recipe below. 


x k * 


We give this recipe, sent by Mrs. C. F. Davis 
of Portland, $5.00 because it is easy to make, 
calls for no sugar, and turns out the kind of 
dessert you’re proud to serve for important 
occasions. You'll agree that either type of Tea 
Garden Marmalade gives a delightful flavor! 





Tea Garden Chiffon Pie 


1 tablespoon % teaspoon salt 
unflavored gelatin 2 egg whites, stiffly 
% cup cold water beaten 
% cup hot water ¥% cup chilled, 
1 cup Tea Garden evaporated milk 
Orange Marmalade beaten until stiff 
Soften gelatin in cold water. Add hot wa- 
ter, marmalade and salt. Stir until dis- 
solved and set aside to cool. When it begins 
to stiffen add the beaten egg whites and 
whipped orenpentes milk. Pour into a 
baked pie shell, chill until firm. Makes one 
large pie. For a good, quick variation line 
the pie pan with smal! vanilla wafers in- 
stead of using a pastry shell. 

















x 


Tea Garden Syrup, Western Style, is the type 
of syrup which has been the favorite in our 
western country, where the “flapjack” is fa- 
mous, for more than half a century. Thick 
enough not to soak in quickly, it has a deli- 
ciously different flavor. It is similar to Tea 
Garden Drips, which we have had to discon- 
tinue because our supply of imported sugars 
from which it was made is exhausted. Tea 
Garden Cane and Maple is the choice of those 
who like a thinner syrup, with the flavor of 
maple sugar, y, yo xp 


“When I am busy, yet feel that I must pre- 
pare wholesome, good food, I make something 
quick and easy and my grandchildren love 
it,” writes Mrs. E. M. Huntington of her sug- 
gestion. Others with children, big or little, 
will find this a delicious, satisfying dish. 





Tea Garden Rice 
Boil rice (we suggest broWn rice) and 
while hot serve with heated Tea Garden 
Syrup to which melted butter (or marga- 
rine) has been added. Top with a dash of 
nutmeg. 











“Tea Garden Marmalade has many uses at 
our house,” says Mrs. J. N. Martin of Santa 
Cruz. She blends it with mayonnfise for fruit 
salad, with the cream or meringue as a top- 
ping for pumpkin or cream pies; and we find 
her suggestion for using Tea Garden Marma- 
lade with beets is delicious! 





Tea Garden Baked Beets 


Peel and slice raw beets very thin. Place 
in a covered baking dish with enough wa- 
ter to prevent burning, season with salt 
and add a generous portion of Tea Garden * 
Orange Marmalade. Bake slowly in a mod- 
erate oven until tender. 














You'll find Tea Garden delicacies have the 
same qualities you like in fine home-made 
preserves and jellies . . . true fruit flavors, be- 
cause the orchard-fresh fruit is fully ripe... 
rich, natural colors, because fruit and sugar 
proportions are right ... a delicate consist- 
ency, because they’re carefully cooked in 
small batches. 


TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
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PRESERVES © JELLIES « SYRUPS * GRAPE JUICE « MARASCHINO CHERRIES » SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
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BILL: Gosh, Mom, hot rolls! Now I know 
I’m really home! And they’re even bet- 
ter than I remembered! 


MOM: Help yourself, son. I made ’em 
specially, right after I got your call— 
with a grand, quick recipe using 
Fleischmann’s yellow label Yeast, the 
kind with extra vitamins! 


SURE THEY'RE GOOD- AND 
GOOD FOR YoU ! 
FLEISCMMANN’S IS THE ONLY 
YEAST FOR BAKING THAT 








And all those vitamins go right into 
your rolls with no great loss in the oven. 
So be sure to get Fleischmann’s Yeast 
with the yellow label. A week’s supply 
keeps in the ice-box. 











I'M FREE! SEND FOR MEl... 
BIG NEW REVISED EDITION OF 
FLEISCHMANN'S FAMOUS 40-PAGE 
“THE BREAD BASKET." DOZENS 
OF GRAND RECIPES FOR 














*For your free copy, write 
Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Grand Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Scrapbook ideas 


S CRAPBOOKS are an attractive and orderly 
solution to an age-old household problem, 
namely, clutter. Clutter we define here as 
an accumulation of things you want to keep 
—but where? Scrapbooks may be used to 
hold any number of practical or sentimen- 
tal items—recipes, garden material, clip- 
pings, house plans, photographs, letters, 
party favors, et cetera. 


Unless the subject of a book is a closed is- 
sue, such as the story of a trip or a college 
year, it should be of the loose-leaf or simple 
tie type to admit easy insertion of new 
pages. The cover should be made to suit 
the purpose and the habitat of the book. 
For instance, a photograph album might 
carry out the color scheme of the living 
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Chinese-style book is good because both 
sides of pages are usable. It opens up flat, 
and as material is added it simply gets 
thick, instead of bulging on the open side 


room or library, and a recipe scrapbook 
should by all means be impervious to mois- 
ture. Before making a scrapbook, it’s a 
good idea to measure the bookshelf it will 
grace, so that storing it won’t be a constant 
problem. Of course, “table models” may 
be any size. 

Scrapbook pages should have a “pleat” 
where they are attached to the cover. Make 
the pages one inch wider than the cover 
and fold the extra inch over. This makes 
the back strip thicker than the pages, al- 
lowing for the thickness of the pasted-in 
material. If this allowance is not made, the 
pages bulge, and the book looks decidedly 
over-burdened. 

Dime-store scrapbooks can be given more 





A large handmade leather scrapbook holds 


a series of children’s portraits. A portion 
of the cover of each portrait has been left 
on so that they could be tied into the book 





Stiff paper cover, left, has inverted folds at the left side so the leaves can be fastened 
in with paper fasteners. At the right are cork place mats that have been laced with tape 
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JAMES A. LAWRENCE 





Loose-leaf notebook is covered with printed 
fabric. Colored kindergarten construction 
paper makes good leaves for this type of 
book. Leaves are easily added or removed 


sparkle by covering them with attractive 
fabric or by pasting on a colorful picture or 
print. If there is already a raised design 
on the cover, it may be smoothed off with a 
razor blade before the decoration is pasted 
on. Another form of ornament is the motif 
cut from an attractive chintz print or from 
wallpaper. A coat of shellac will preserve 
the surface of the decoration. 
A veritable gold mine of scrapbook material 
is a collection of ancestors’ pictures, which 
are usually either tucked away in a box in 
the storage closet or self-consciously set on 
top of pianos. The pictures can be carefully 
peeled off their cardboard backings and 
arranged in chronological order in a scrap- 
book. The cover might be of antique-finish 
leather, cardboard-backed petit-point, or 
even wood. A scrapbook such as this is 
quaint enough to make a good conversa- 
tion piece. 
Those whose hobby is leatherwork can de- 
sign and make scrapbook covers that are 
handsome, distinctive, and durable. The 
*portrait book shown at left is an example. 
A closed collection of mementos, mounted 
in page form, may be bound professionally. 
One good way is to have the pages put to- 
gether on a plastic spiral ring, with wash- 
able plastic covers. This is done by camera 
shops and binderies. 





Woven straw place mats, laced together 
with cord or tape, make a unique book. 
A colorful picture pasted on front cover 
might carry out theme of book’s contents 
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Gay floral wallpaper “lightens” the heavy furniture; the color of the roses is repeated in the heavy silk of the 
swag and skirts on the bed and bedside tables. Swag frames bed and table into unit, sets off carved headboard 


Victorian, modified 


Ts GUEST ROOM and guest nursery in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheridan 
(Mrs. Sheridan is Sunset’s Features Edi- 
tor) in Ventura, California, are shining ex- 
amples of period rooms that are as livable 











Small pieces of furniture had to be used here, since room is 
narrow, has little wall space. Top of Victorian shaving stand 
(left) became dressing table; at right, washstand was trans- 
formed into desk. Coverlets, white organdy over white sateen 
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as they are charming. When Mrs. Sheridan 
set about planning them, she realized that 
a willingness to tamper with tradition was 
essential if her Victorian heirlooms were to 
fit harmoniously into their present setting 





and the finished rooms were to be fune- 
tional as well as decorative. 

Her first step in sacrificing authenticity for 
comfort was to remove the high footboard 
from the double bed, in order to make the 
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Child-sized furnishings make a charming background for the 
doll collection, which, in turn, decorates room appropriately. 
At right, straw hats—a la Gay Nineties—lined with velvet 
make jaunty perches for dolls, as do gilt frames near the door 
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A réproduction of a glass-enclosed cabinet, 
filled with dolls, is flanked by framed old- 
fashioned Valentines. An English boot rack 
and boot tree are used with imagination 


guest room seem larger. An English boot 
rack serves nobly as a combination towel- 
flower-and-magazine holder, fulfilling its 
triple function in a minimum of space. Old- 
fashioned compotes have become hand- 
some bedside lamps. A boot tree covered 
with a rose and white striped stocking is 
used as a door stop—a humorous touch 
with a practical purpose. In the nursery, 
small-sized adult furniture has been used 
in combination with a cradle and a child’s 
bed. Mrs. Sheridan had the bed length- 
ened so that it will accommodate a seven- 
year-old with ease. The dainty coverlets, 
dressing table skirt, and chair cover temper 
the sturdiness of the furniture and give the 
feeling of lightness that a child’s room 
needs. The doll display would intrigue any 
young guest! 





Shadow-boxz-framed flowers and old-fash- 
ioned china harmonize with this wallpaper; 
a picture might not. Bell jar arrangements 
on small tables carry out the floral theme 
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IF YOUR BABY EATS 
WITH HIS LEFT HAND... 


By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 


Baby Food Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 


ODERN psychologists and edu- 

cators have taken a definite 
stand on the age-old controversy 
of left-handedness versus right- 
handedness! And their verdict is 
this: If baby displays a tendency 
to favor his left hand when he’s 
learning to feed himself, by all 
means let him! Encouraging him 
to use his right hand when the 
left is more natural may affect his 
speech as well as his general think- 
ing, since the structure of a child’s 
brain is what actually determines 
this choice . . . Help him, too, by 
giving him a spoon and fork he 
can handle with ease. And by all 
means serve him foods he’ll really 











Notice the difference in flavor, 
color and texture of — 


enjoy. Heinz Strained and Junior 
Foods are made from the freshest, 
choicest ingredients and cooked 
scientifically in order to capture 
appealing flavors and inviting, nat- 
ural colors. And they’re backed by 
a famous quality reputation that 
has won the confidence of three 
generations of American women. 





HEINZ BABY FOOD 


MADE BY H. J. HEINZ CO., MAKERS OF 
QUALITY FOODS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
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SENSATIONALLY good 
... delightfully smart. 
Universally popular! 


FROM NALLEY VALLEY 
WHERE GOOD FLAVORS GROW 
iF IT'S 


NALLEYS 


IT'S GOOD 


NALLEY’S 


CRISP-DELICIOUS 


PICKLES 


| Make the most of flavor — send for What's | 
| Cooking ? — it’s free! Write Dept. T-2. | 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


7. LANDSCAPE 
Leatt ¢ 


ARDENING 


Prepare for the giant postwar home-building program. 

A thorough, constructive, interesting HOME TRAINING 

for those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS. DESIGN- 

ERS, GARDE? S, etc.. for profit or pleasure. Write 

today for FREE INFORMATION without obligation to 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. $-3, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Four separate holes made in this porch roof permit branches of tree to grow above house 


Good ideas from Sunset homes 


a there is only one ideal loca- 
tion for a specific house on a specific lot. 
If a choice tree happens to occupy part of 
the house site, which gives way? 

Compromise is possible—let the tree grow 
through the roof. Architect Mario Corbett 
of San Francisco says the only structural 
provision necessary is spacing rafters and 
cross blocking to allow 24-inch clearance 


around the tree trunk. If more growth is 
expected, allowance should be made ac- 
cordingly. Further protection for the tree 
consists in leaving a 12-inch clearance of 
earth around the base and a 10-foot di- 
ameter of loosely laid drain tiles just below 
the surface with an opening at the top 
to permit watering. 


With so many ranch houses being planned 


There are many ways to gracefully close your garden from the street. Above is an example 
of one way to do it—use a fence of split saplings with a scalloped design to add interest 
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Architect Lloyd Wright provided big open- 
ing in overhang of house for specimen tree 


for postwar living, the sturdy redwood gate 
designed and built by Brooks S. Whitney 
of San Diego, California, might well fit into 
some of those plans. 

It was made from 4 pieces of 1-by-12 red- 
wood, 6 feet long and surfaced on 4 sides. 
The two center pieces were cut down to 8 





inches to make the gate 40 inches wide. 
Cutouts were made on a jig saw. When 
the boards were assembled, 4 of an inch 
was allowed between each one. They are 
held together by three 1-by-4 strips fas- 
tened with carriage bolts, two to a board, 
at the top, middle, and bottom. Bolts were 
set 2 inches from each edge of the boards. 
Eight-inch iron hinges were used at top 
and bottom. Finished gate was treated with 
two coats of raw linseed oil. 
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In addition to ather famous busy spots we emphati 
cally add the kitchen. the busiest spot in the home. 
e That's why we planned the new American kitchen 
so that it would be bright, cheerful, and adequately 
equipped with cabinet sink and cabinet space for 
your convenience. e It also provides three convenient 
work centers for (1) Preparation, dish-washing, cleaning; 
(2) cooking and serving; (3) ample storage, gleaming 
white all-stee] equipment, smartly styled, ruggedly dur- 
able, magically convenient. e Obtainable in separate 
units or as a complete ensemble. When? Just as soon as 
American Central's total war duties are brought to a 
victorious conclusion. Meantime — remember American 
— and keep in touch with your major appliance retailer 
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LEO J. MEYBERG COMPANY 
2027 South Figueroa 70 Tenth Street 


HARPER-MEGGEE, INC 


Republican & Terry 5S. 163 Lincoln N. W 15th & Irving 
Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. Spokane, Wash. Portland, Oregon 











* AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA. 
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Universally popular! 
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| Make the most of flavor — send for What’s | 
| Cooking? — it's free! Write Dept. T-2. | 


| JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY | 
437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Leart LANDSCAPE 





GARDENING 


Prepare for the giant postwar home-building program. 

A thorough, constructive, interesting HOME TRAINING 

for those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS. DESIGN- 

ERS, GARDENERS, etc.. for profit or pleasure. Write 

today for FREE INFORMATION without obligation to 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. S-3, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Four separate holes made in this porch roof permit branches of tree to grow above house 





WwW. P. WOODCOCK 


Good ideas from Sunset homes 


there is only one ideal loca- 
tion for a specific house on a specific lot. 
If a choice tree happens to occupy part of 
the house site, which gives way? 

Compromise is possible—let the tree grow 
through the roof. Architect Mario Corbett 
of San Francisco says the only structural 
provision necessary is spacing rafters and 
cross blocking to allow 21-inch clearance 


around the tree trunk. If more growth is 
expected, allowance should be made ac- 
cordingly. Further protection for the tree 
consists in leaving a 12-inch clearance of 
earth around the base and a 10-foot dli- 
ameter of loosely laid drain tiles just below 
the surface with an opening at the top 
to permit watering. 

With so many ranch houses being planned 





There are many ways to gracefully close your garden from the street. Above is an example 
of one way to do it—use a fence of split saplings with a scalloped design to add interest 
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Architect Lloyd Wright provided big open- 
ing in overhang of house for specimen tree 


for postwar living, the sturdy redwood gate 
designed and built by Brooks S. Whitney 
of San Diego, California, might well fit into 
some of those plans. 

It was made from 4 pieces of 1-by-12 red- 
wood, 6 feet long and surfaced on 4 sides. 
The two center pieces were cut down to 8 





inches to make the gate 40 inches wide. 
Cutouts were made on a jig saw. When 
the boards were assembled, 4 of an inch 
was allowed between each one. They are 
held together by three 1-by-4 strips fas- 
tened with carriage bolts, two to a board, 
at the top, middle, and bottom. Bolts were 
set 2 inches from each edge of the boards. 
Eight-inch iron hinges were used at top 
and bottom. Finished gate was treated with 
two coats of raw linseed oil. 
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‘. addition to ather famous busy spots we emphati 
cally add the kitchen.— the busiest spot in the home. 
e That's why we planned the new American kitchen 
so that it would be bright, cheerful, and adequately 
equipped with cabinet sink and cabinet space for 
your convenience. e It also provides three convenient 
work centers for (1) Preparation, dish-washing, cleaning; 
(2) cooking and serving; (3) ample storage, gleaming 
white all-stee] equipment, smartly styled, ruggedly dur- 
able, magically convenient. e Obtainable in separate 
units or as a complete ensemble. When? Just as soon as 
American Central's total war duties are brought to a 
victorious conclusion. Meantime — remember American 
— and keep in touch with your major appliance retailer 
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LEO J. MEYBERG COMPANY 
2027 South Figueroa 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


HARPER-MEGGEE, INC 
Republican & Terry 5S. 163 Lincoln 
Seattle, Wash. 


70 Tenth Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


N. W 15th & Irving 
Spokane, Wash. Portland, Oregon 
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CROIX 
ROYALE 


CROY ROY 





Old-World 
Pot Still 
Method 







APRICOT e PEACH 
PLUM e CHERRY 
ALL 84 PROOF 


From famous San Joaquin fruit, Croix 
Royale distills its Fruit Brandies by 
the old-world Pot Still method. Little 
wonder that our Fruit Brandies retain 
the flavor of the fresh fruit itself! 


Send for free recipe book, Dept. S. 








CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIF. 








BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








For every chocolate use— 


GUITTARD 
Laver Pach 


Ground Ghecainte 
aie ‘ 


Guittard’s, in easy-to-use powder 


form—makes richer, more delicious 
beverages, cakes, pies, etc. Ends time- 
wasting melting and grating of old- 
fashioned solid chocolate! % cup of 
Guittard’s equals 1 square or ounce 
of solid chocolate. 











“*Richin Flavor—the Flavor for Richness! 
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Left. View of the fruit closet 
with all 4 door sections open. 
Each section has separate knob. 
Shelves are adjustable. Each 
shelf in background (about 2 
ft. deep) holds 65 jars. Shelves 
below the tray space contain 
big commercial canned goods, 
1%-gallon pickle jars, and can- 
ning kettle, pressure cooker. 
Top door shelves hold jellies 
and jams; lower, canned goods. 
Ordinary walk-in type closet 
may be made into fruit closet 


Two for the kitchen 


Fruit closet . . . window shelves 


‘Des PHOTOGRAPH above was not taken in 
a grocery store. It is the fruit closet in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. James B. Hunting- 
ton of Walla Walla, Washington. It was 
designed and built by Mr. Huntington. 

The diagrams at right show its construc- 


tion and operation. The main feature of 
the closet is the use of doors for storage, 
making the jars easily accessible. The doors 
are divided into quarters (like a Dutch 
door cut down the center). The center 
shelf is kept clear for trays when removing 
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Since Sawyer kitchen faced north, walls and cupboards were painted semi-glossy white 
enamel and glass bricks installed above tile work surface to increase reflection of light 
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Above are construction details of the fruit 
closet. Notice that toe space is provided 
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SWINGING SHELVES * 


Diagram of how closet shelf-doors open. 
Fixed shelf space defined by closet depth 


or storing jars. Shelves are adjustable to 
proper depth for quarts or pints. The lip 
on the bottom of door shelves and 14-by- 
l-inch guard rail keep jars from falling. 
The inside area and doors are lined with 
1144-inch insulating board to protect fruit 
from excessive heat and cold. Hinges are 
6-inch steel “T,” heavy grade, fastened on 
either side by two 2 by 4’s. 

At bottom left is a photograph of the re- 
modeled kitchen in the Earl G. Sawyer 
home (see pages 10 to 13 of this issue) . 
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Shaded parts show where shelves were put 


To let in more light, the window shades 
were removed, but to retain a semblance 
of privacy two shelves were installed—one 
at the half-way mark of the window, and 
the other middleway in the upper half. 
These shelves (made from 1-by-6-inch 
clear pine) were painted white with the 
edges apple green. The curtain rods were 
removed from top of window to just below 
lower shelf. To continue to let as much 
light in as possible, the curtains were made 
of white fish net (14-inch holes) with an 
apple green border 2 inches wide. 
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These WESTERN PINES 
have a “Southern Accent” 


From the great forests of the Far 
West, these lovely Western Pines* 
journeyed all the way to the quail 
country of south Georgia to lend their 
warmth and charm to this handsome 
hunting lodge. 

That's one talent of these friendly, 
gracious woods—to make themselves 
“at home” wherever they may be 
used . . . North, South, East or West 


*Idaho White Pine 


* Ponderosa Pine 


Today their biggest job is on the 
fighting fronts around the world. But 
even though you may not be able to 
build or remodel with the Western 
Pines right now, you can plan!"West- 
ern Pine Camera Views” has many 
intriguing ideas for you to mull over. 
For your free copy, address: Western 
Pine Association, Dept. 189-K, Yeon 
Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 


*Sugar Pine 


THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 




















The new completely vented 
PANELRAY gas heater fits into 
all modes of home furnishings. 
In this bedroom it gives a “years 
ahead” appearance, and its ef- 
ficient performance brings the 
warmth of summer into your 
home. 


The PANELRAY warms your 
home like the sun by adapting 
nature’s own heating method 


MONROVIA 


’ 


ENJOY SUMMER HEAT THIS WINTER 


WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE STORY 


DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 





—radiant heat. It sends out 
millions of infra-red rays into the 
room at body height, giving you 
instant, clean, sun-like warmth. 


PANELRAY can be installed in 
new or old homes, upstairs or 
down. Day & Night's exclusive 
“heat trap” flue assures low gas 
consumption and maximum ra- 
diation of heat. 





CALIFORNIA 
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Pirates’ Gold Grahams have 
a flare for youth. They’re 
made that way. With 


...real honey tang for 
the sweet tooth 

... Satisfaction that fills 
the “hungry spot” between 
school and dinner 

... wWholesomeness that 
comes of golden nourishing 
grain, rich honey, molasses and 
fine vegetable shortening. 


Try Pirates’ Gold yourself. 
Then you’ll know why 
youngsters keep asking for 
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Garden houses of this type can fit into a small garden and still not rob it of space or beauty 
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One to eat in—one to grow in 


Good planning saves steps in this 
house-barbecue-greenhouse triangle 


‘in PLACEMENT of the barbecue pit in 
relation to the kitchen is always worth an 
argument. To anyone who has labored 
through Sunday morning carrying food, 
drink, and dishes to a distant barbecue, 
and then, after all guests have waved good- 
bye, worked into the night clearing up the 
mess, the barbecue separated from the 
house is a menace. 


Here, in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 


Dahllof of Orinda, California, the barbecue 
is just across a small lawn from the kitchen. 
With protecting walls and a roof, it is a 
pleasing garden room. 

By placing the greenhouse and garden 
house in line, and connecting them with the 
house by a solid board fence, the “living” 
part of the garden is separated from the 
“working” (vegetables, fruits, and cut flow- 
ers) section, which is always desirable. 





Even though the glass-covered area is not very large (see diagram at right), it is sufficient 
to provide both warmth and protection to safely germinate seeds, and grow tender plants 
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GARDEN TOOLS 


SIDE VIEW 
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How-to-do-it diagram of garden house at 
left. Glass may be used at left side opening 
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Floor plan of greenhouse, showing lath and 
glass division. Over-all size is 9 by 14 feet 
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EVERYTHING IS 
COMFY with 


sT in Quality! 


Luxurious softness! It’s America’s finest 
white-tissue quality! 


sT in Quantity! 


The big, full-weight, firmly-wound, 1,000- 
sheet roll of Comfort Tissue has been 
famed for years for unsurpassed value! 


ST in Handiness! 


The famous 4-Roll Family-Pak of Comfort 
Tissue is easy to carry... handy to store 
on bathroom shelves. Buy the 4-Roll 
Family-Pak of Comfort Tissue today! 
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A badminton court provides a velvety green foreground for flower beds. Rose bed in the 
foreground is enclosed with a low rose-covered wire fence. An archery target seen in rear 


Concentrated garden 


Te DIFFERENCE between a crowded and 
an uncrowded garden lies not so much in 
the amount of plant material used as in the 
way in which it is arranged. Sixty badly 
placed varieties of trees and shrubs can 
easily cause havoc on the average 50- or 
60-foot lot. Proof that they need not do 
so may be found in the Earl Sawyers’ gar- 
den, a plan of which appears at the bottom 
of this page. 

Two factors are mainly responsible for the 
uncongested character of this garden. One 
is the arrangement of most of the planting 
along the boundaries and various structures 


and paths, with ample free space to pro- 
vide a good balance between planted and 
unplanted areas. (Close or compact plant- 
ing becomes objectionable and monotonous 
when unrelieved by open space, as provided 
by lawns, paths, or paved areas.) This ar- 
rangement is, further, culturally sound, as 
it provides a maximum amount of light and 
circulation so necessary to keep plants 
growing in healthy condition. 

Clipped hedges, espaliered or otherwise 
trained roses and vines, closely trimmed 
lawns and ground-covers, and neat edgings 
are also instrumental in establishing this 


garden’s compact and orderly character. 
Color is largely provided by shrubs, trees, 
and perennial plants, with only occasional 
spots of annuals, thereby reducing to a 
minimum the number of seasonal changes 
of plant material necessary. 

Careful upkeep is imperative to keep a gar- 
den such as this at its best. However, once 
a good routine has been established, main- 
tenance should be quite simple and require 
comparatively little time. (Mr. Sawyer 
spends about 15 minutes each day of the 
work week in the garden, with longer 
stretches on weekends.) 

Features which deserve special mention as 
labor-savers are the ivy ground-cover along 
one side of the driveway and in the parking 
strip in front of the house; and the front 
lawn of dichondra, edged with boxwood. 
The screen of shrubbery along the front 
boundary provides privacy from traffic 
along the street, and acts as a protection 
against cold or hot, drying winds. 


Camellias are planted in one of the most 
congenial positions for a warm climate— 
along the east side of the house. An ivy- 
covered fence is more economical of space 
than a hedge, and makes an effective dark 
background for a planting of fuchsias. 

The service yard is paved with brick laid 
in sand to insure good drainage, and the 
border around the paved area is conveni- 
ently given over to low-growing vegetables 
in season—radishes, carrots, lettuce, and 
Swiss chard. (A fairly permanent edging 
of parsley or runnerless strawberries, such 
as Rockhill, would be attractive here.) 


One of the more ingenious features is the 
placement of the archery target in a bou- 
gainvillea-covered arbor. A basketball goal 
might be included in the same way. Other 
vines that could be used here include Silver 
Lace Vine (Polygonum Aubertii), the Cape 
Honeysuckle (Tecomaria capensis), and the 
Flame Vine (Pyrostegia ignea). 





1. Sycamore 
2. Flowering peach 
8. Jacaranda 
Camphor Tree 
5. Group of three palm trees 
6. Crepe Myrtle 
7. Willow 
8. Pittosporum hedge 
9. Grape (Catawba) 
10. Avocado 
11. Ranunculi alternating with low annuals 
12. Dahlias alternating with chrysanthemums 
13. Snapdragons interplanted with amaryllis 
14. Bridal-Wreath 
15. Low shrub trimmed into hedge 
16. Boysenberry 


17. White roses 28. 
18. Poinsettias 29 
19. Bougainvillea 30. 
20. Tangerine $1. 
21. Lime $2. 
22. Shasta daisies 33. 
23. Yellow lantana $4. 
24. Nasturtiums 35. 
25. Hibiscus 36. 
26. Eugenias (trimmed into cone shape) 37. 
27. Gardenias 38. 
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Talisman roses 89. Honeysuckle 50. Azaleas in variety 
. Climbing rose Seven Sisters 40. Peach (espaliered) 51. Tree Fern 

Red roses 41. Group of three live oaks 52. Rubber Tree 
Delphiniums 42. Coast Redwood (S. sempervirens) 53. Lantana 
Tree of Heaven (ailanthus) 43. Valencia Orange 54. Magnolia grandiflora 
Climbing rose Red Padre 44. California Holly 55. Fuchsias 
Zinnias 45. Grapefruit 56. Cup of Gold (vine) 
Carob Tree 46. Lemon 57. Wisteria 
Orchid Tree (bauhinia) 47. Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia 58. Plum 
Gardenias 48. Begonias 59. Flowering pomegranate 
Yellow roses 49. Camellias 60. Mock-Oranve 
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After the war, you'll want to improve the efficiency of 
your home. Or perhaps you're going to start a brand- 
new one. To help you, there’ll be improved and unique 
Universal appliances and housewares . . . new features, 
new designs and new products. They’ ll be easier to use 
_..more beautiful to look at... "kitchen-tested” for 
maximum performance. To get your share of Universal 
Better Living, check the items you want, then ask your 
Universal dealer to let you know as they become 


available. 


Right now, Universal is prepared to 
make your home planning easier—send 
ten cents in coin or war stamp for the 
new 20-page book, “How to Plan Now 
for Tomorrow’s Better Living.” Color- 
ful illustrations... expert advice by 


skilled home planners . 


. basic rules for arranging and using them. 
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.. useful hints for choosing appli- 











your UNIVERSAL SHOPPING LIST 








) Electric Ranges i 
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i eoten O Ovens (-) Household Scales 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Universal Electrical Appli 
ppliances Distributed in C i 
Northern Electric Company, om eaenuated 
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A badminton court provides a velvety green foreground for flower beds. Rose bed in the 
foreground is enclosed with a low rose-covered wire fence. An archery target seen in rear 


Concentrated garden 


‘Tee DIFFERENCE between a crowded and 
an uncrowded garden lies not so much in 
the amount of plant material used as in the 
way in which it is arranged. Sixty badly 
placed varieties of trees and shrubs can 
easily cause havoc on the average 50- or 
60-foot lot. Proof that they need not do 
so may be found in the Earl Sawyers’ gar- 
den, a plan of which appears at the bottom 
of this page. 

Two factors are mainly responsible for the 
uncongested character of this garden. One 
is the arrangement of most of the planting 
along the boundaries and various structures 


and paths, with ample free space to pro- 
vide a good balance between planted and 
unplanted areas. (Close or compact plant- 
ing becomes objectionable and monotonous 
when unrelieved by open space, as provided 
by lawns, paths, or paved areas.) This ar- 
rangement is, further, culturally sound, as 
it provides a maximum amount of light and 
circulation so necessary to keep plants 
growing in healthy condition. 

Clipped hedges, espaliered or otherwise 
trained roses and vines, closely trimmed 
lawns and ground-covers, and neat edgings 
are also instrumental in establishing this 


garden’s compact and orderly character. 
Color is largely provided by shrubs, trees, 
and perennial plants, with only occasional 
spots of annuals, thereby reducing to a 
minimum the number of seasonal changes 
of plant material necessary. 

Careful upkeep is imperative to keep a gar- 
den such as this at its best. However, once 
a good routine has been established, main- 
tenance should be quite simple and require 
comparatively little time. (Mr. Sawyer 
spends about 15 minutes each day of the 
work week in the garden, with longer 
stretches on weekends.) 

Features which deserve special mention as 
labor-savers are the ivy ground-cover along 
one side of the driveway and in the parking 
strip in front of the house; and the front 
lawn of dichondra, edged with boxwood. 
The screen of shrubbery along the front 
boundary provides privacy from traffic 
along the street, and acts as a protection 
against cold or hot, drying winds. 


Camellias are planted in one of the most 
congenial positions for a warm climate— 
along the east side of the house. An ivy- 
covered fence is more economical of space 
than a hedge, and makes an effective dark 
background for a planting of fuchsias. 

The service yard is paved with brick laid 
in sand to insure good drainage, and the 
border around the paved area is conveni- 
ently given over to low-growing vegetables 
in season—radishes, carrots, lettuce, and 
Swiss chard. (A fairly permanent edging 
of parsley or runnerless strawberries, such 
as Rockhill, would be attractive here.) 





One of the more ingenious features is the 
placement of the archery target in a bou- 
gainvillea-covered arbor. A basketball goal 
might be included in the same way. Other 
vines that could be used here include Silver 
Lace Vine (Polygonum Aubertii), the Cape 
Honeysuckle (Tecomaria capensis), and the 
Flame Vine (Pyrostegia ignea). 





1. Sycamore 

2. Flowering peach 

3. Jacaranda 

4. Camphor Tree 

5. Group of three palm trees 
6. Crepe Myrtle 

7. Willow 


8. Pittosporum hedge 

9. Grape (Catawba) 

10. Avocado 

11. Ranunculi alternating with low annuals 

12. Dahlias alternating with chrysanthemums 
13. Snapdragons interplanted with amaryllis 
14. Bridal-Wreath 

15. Low shrub trimmed into hedge 

16. Boysenberry 


17. White roses 28. 
18. Poinsettias 29. 
19. Bougainvillea 30. 
20. Tangerine $1. 
21. Lime $2. 
22. Shasta daisies 33. 
23. Yellow lantana 34. 
24. Nasturtiums 35. 
25. Hibiscus 36. 
26. Eugenias (trimmed into cone shape) $7. 
27. Gardenias 38. 
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Talisman roses 39. Honeysuckle 50. Azaleas in variety 
Climbing rose Seven Sisters 40. Peach (espaliered) 51. Tree Fern 
Red roses 41. Group of three live oaks 52. Rubber Tree 
Delphiniums 42. Coast Redwood (S. sempervirens) 53. Lantana 
Tree of Heaven (ailanthus) 43. Valencia Orange 54. Magnolia grandiflora 
Climbing rose Red Padre 44. California Holly 55. Fuchsias 
Zinnias 45. Grapefruit 56. Cup of Gold (vine) 


Carob Tree 46. Lemon 57. Wisteria 
Orchid Tree (bauhinia) 47. Sazifraga (Megasea) cordifolia 58. Plum 
Gardenias 48. Begonias 59. Flowering pomegranate 


Yellow roses 49. Camellias 


60. Mock-Oranve 
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“Here’s Our RECONVERSION PLAN!” 


After the war, you'll want to improve the efficiency of 
your home. Or perhaps you’re going to start a brand- 
new one. To help you, there’ll be improved and unique 
Universal appliances and housewares . . . new features, 
new designs and new products. They’|l be easier to use 
...more beautiful to look at... ‘kitchen-tested” for 
maximum performance. To get your share of Universal 
Better Living, check the items you want, then ask your 
Universal dealer to let you know as they become 
available. 

























Right now, Universal is prepared to 
make your home planning easier—send 
ten cents in coin or war stamp for the 
new 20-page book, “How to Plan Now 
for Tomorrow’s Better Living.” Color- UNIVERSAL 
ful illustrations ... expert advice by 

skilled home planners... useful hints for choosing appli- 
ances... basic rules for arranging and using them. 








YOUR UNIVERSAL SHOPPING LisT 
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A a Carpet Sweepers [7] Portable Heaters C) Lunch Kits 

Tell O Ovens () Household Scales 

cee ol C) Kitchen Cutlery [7 Pressure Cooke r 
C) Carving Sets C) Fruit Juicers ¥ vi} 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Appliances Distributed ; 
in C 
Northern Electric Coupee, Ltd. 
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No buckets...no scrubbing...no 
rinsing when you clean painted English 
walls and woodwork with OLD CLEANER 
ENGLISH AZ Purpose CLEANER. 

Simply dampen a cloth with ir, 
and presto—dirt and grease 
disappear! Without dull- 
ing the paint lustre! Even 
the price is easy. 









Polish ‘em with OLD ENGLISH 
No RusBING WAX in two 
easy steps: 1) Spread it on~ 

2) Let it dry. In 15 minutes, 
there's a glossy hard finish ~ 
bright as the price! 





FURNITURE 
FACE LIFTER 









Look at the name! OLD ENGLISH 
SCRATCH REMOVING POLISH 
restores beauty by hiding 
scratches as it shines furniture 
Does both at one time, 
one price. 





Tuberous begonias 


Here is how one Sunset gardener grows plants of exhibition quality 





No PROFESSIONAL will honestly deny that 
many amateurs surpass him in growing cer- 
tain types of plants—particularly those 
that respond to constant, meticulous (and 
we might add, loving) care. In the case of 
the tuberous begonias grown by Mrs. Vic- 
toria Brehmer of Corte Madera, California, 
a photograph of whose lath garden appears 
on the front cover of this issue, the results 
of such care are strikingly evident. For the 
past four years, she has raised superb tu- 
berous begonias from seed without a green- 
house and other special aids employed by 
expert growers, and under climatic condi- 
tions which are not considered ideal for 
them. Here is how she does it. 


SOWING SEED 
Though Mrs. Brehmer ordinarily sows seed 
in mid-February, she admits that the best 
tuberous begonias she ever raised were 
started in early March. Seed is sown in a 
7-inch seedpan (shallow pot). The pot is 


1" LAYER OF 3%4 PEAT 
AND % LEAF MOLD, 
MIXED 





filled with fine gravel to within 1 inch of 
its rim. Next is added a 1-inch layer of 
seed mixture consisting of 34 sifted peat 
and \%4 rotted oak leaf mold. The surface 
is leveled by running a stick or lath across 
the rim of the pot. (See illustration.) The 
mixture is not pressed down, as it is most 
important that the delicate roots of the 
seedlings have a light, spongy surface into 
which to grow. 

Next, the seed is carefully broadcast over 
the surface of the mixture. (One expert 
places seed on a piece of folded paper which 
is held in the left hand. The seed is then 
distributed by tapping the left wrist with 
the right hand.) After sowing is completed, 
the pot is placed in a basin of water until 
the surface is moistened. The pot is slowly 
removed from the basin, as a sudden re- 
moval might cause the seeds to be drawn 
under the surface by suction. The pot is 
next covered with a piece of glass, then 
with newspaper (or brown paper) . 

Then the pot is put in a saucer of water 
and placed in the oven of the kitchen stove 


—with the gas pilot light supplying the 
necessary heat! The pot stands in the mid- 
dle of the oven on a grate raised about 3 
inches above the bottom of the oven. The 
oven door is kept slightly ajar. Mrs. 
Brehmer reports that germination usually 
takes about seven days. 

After germination, the pot is placed in the 
window of the living-room which faces east. 
The daytime room temperature is main- 
tained at about 70°. 


\ . J 








A piece of glass which has been shaded with 
household cleanser is placed at a slanting 
angle between the window and the pot 
(see illustration) to protect the seedlings 
from too strong light. 


TRANSPLANTING 
When the seedlings have developed 3 
leaves, they are transplanted into flats by 
the following method which provides per- 
fect drainage. Standard-sized flats, 3 inches 
deep are used, and an inverted flat or 
wooden frame 2 inches deep is placed in- 
side the first flat, bottom up. On top of 


oF SOIL 











= 
INVERTED BOX 2” ocep) 
‘FLAT 3” DEEP 





the second flat is placed one inch of the 
same peat-leaf mixture used when sowing 
seed. (If more mixture is used, it may be- 
come sour.) 


POTTING UP 
When the plants are about 4 inches high, 
they are potted up individually into the 
7-inch pots in which they are to bloom. The 
first flowers usually appear in mid-July. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 
Pests and diseases have never been a prob- 
lem in this lath garden. It is Mrs. Brehmer’s 
observation that difficulties usually arise 
when the plants are kept too moist or are 
given too much food. 
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SHADING 


On warm afternoons, a muslin shade is un- 
rolled over the top of the lath roof, and is 
rolled back at night. Later in the fall, when 
foggy nights are quite prevalent, the mus- 
lin covering is kept on overnight to prevent 
excessive moisture from settling on the 
plants below. 


AFTER BLOOM 

Water is gradually withheld after the fo- 
liage begins to yellow and flowering de- 
creases. The leaves and stems are not re- 
moved until they come off by themselves. 
After the tops are completely gone, and the 
pots are dry, the tubers are removed and 
the soil rubbed off. The tubers are then 
soaked for about 15 minutes in a bucket of 
lukewarm water to insure their being com- 
pletely free of insects. The tubers are sun- 
dried for a day or two, then stored in flats 
(without peat, sand, or any other material) 
in the attic where the light is subdued, but 
not completely shut off. 


STARTING TUBERS IN SPRING 
When the buds (eyes) on the tubers begin 
to develop, the tubers are lightly sprinkled 
with lukewarm water, and are placed in a 
warm, sunny place for one afternoon. After 
this they are placed in flats filled with about 
1 inch of peat which has been moistened 
with hot water. The flats are kept in a 
warm, light position until the leaves ap- 
pear and the tubers are ready to pot up. 


HANDLING LARGE TUBERS 

Many gardeners may wonder, after reading 
the foregoing cultural notes, whether the 
giant-sized plants they see in nurseries and 
in flower shows are one-year-old seedlings. 
Very likely not. While the smaller tubers 
(one or two years old) bear flowers of large 
size, they are not produced in such pro- 
fusion. It takes a large tuber to form a 
plant with several strong flowering stalks. 
Tuberous begonias of exhibition size are 
usually produced by removing all but the 
strongest sprout shortly after they emerge 
from the tuber. This single sprout becomes 
very large and bears giant flowers. If even 
larger flowers were desired, the laterals 
might be removed from the single stalk, but 
this is not possible on all varieties, nor is 
it a practice to be generally recommended. 
When begonias are being grown for garden 
effect, profusion rather than size of blooms 
should be the gardener’s aim. 


BEGONIAS FROM CUTTINGS 

Not everyone realizes that tuberous be- 
gonias may also be propagated from cut- 
tings. The cuttings are taken in spring from 
large tubers that produce many sprouts. 
After the sprouts have grown to a height 
of 3 or 4 inches, the weaker ones are re- 
moved with a section of the basal ring at- 
tached. They are then placed in sand in a 
closed propagating case. Bottom heat is de- 
sirable, but not necessary. Rooting usually 
takes place in 3 to 6 weeks, after which the 
cuttings should be potted up. They will 
produce blooms and small tubers the first 
season of growth. 
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i VIGORO FED 
EARLY = 





A real beauty treatment for 
lawns, Vigoro helps you get 
lovelier, thicker, healthier 
grass! Be sure to get it now! 


Right now—early in the Spring—is 
the time to feed your lawn Vigoro. 
Spring rains will help soak Vigoro 
clear down within easy reach of hun- 
gry, thirsty grass roots. Your lawn 
will come up thick, a rich deep green 
and so strong and healthy that it’ll 
actually help choke out the weeds! 


A COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


Vigoro gets really amazing results 
because it’s a complete plant food. 
It supplies—not just a few—but all 
the food elements growing things 
need from the soil. So, naturally, it 
gets results that ordinary, incom- 
plete plant foods can’t match. 


GARDENING AMERICA 
PREFERS VIGORO! 


Here’s another reason why you can 


CHOKES OUT sz 
WEEDS! ame 
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A PRODUCT 
OF SWIFT 
& COMPANY 


be sure of Vigoro. For over twenty 
years this famous plant food has 
been proved in the gardens of mil- 
lions of Americans. Its amazing ac- 
tion has made it the largest selling 
lawn and garden plant food in 
America! And, because it helps pro- 
duce such beautiful lawns and flow- 
ers, its application has become 
known as ‘‘ The Vigoro Beauty 
Treatment.” 

This year, grow a more beautiful 
lawn. Feed grass... feed every- 
thing you grow Vigoro, 












Remember Vigoro for your vegetable 
garden, too. Recent carefully controlled 
tests have proved that Vigoro helps 
produce far greater yields of vegetables. 
Stock up now to be sure of your supply. 


Mode in Colifornia & Oregon especially for Western soils. 
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Margit Days. 








YOUR WAFFLES Wiké 
TASTE DELICIOUS, SPREAD THICK 











WITH DURKEES 





7ROCO MARGAR/NE 


Yes, waffles, biscuits, muffins, pan- 
cakes, breads of every kind all taste 
better when you spread them thick 
with Durkee’s Troco Margarine. 
Durkee’s Troco Margarine is made 
by an improved process that churns 
the pure, nutritious vegetable oils 
right in with the fresh pasteurized 
skim milk. 





Improves all foods . . 


IN them and ON them 








Chewing insects 
are scarce 


®@ Protect your V garden with Kryocide 
against many chewing insects. That’sthein- 
secticide commercial growers use to protect 
their valuable crops. Buy Kryocide today. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kry- 
ocide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


mama en ine oe SALT 
MAN TURING C€ PANY 
(a) 1000 Widener Building 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Five sheets of Sky Mail go to or | 
from members of the armed forces 
overseas for only 6c; 14 sheets may be 
sent domestic air mail for 8c. 


Attractive envelopes with official 
red and blue borders make it easy for 
postal clerks to pick out your letter 
and give it fast dispatch. 


Sky Mail paper is easy to write on. 
Letters written both sides of paper 
cannot be read thru the envelope. 

Compare the value! Dollar boxes 
of Sky Mail contain 125 sheets, 50 en- | 
velopes; packs of 50 sheets, 25 enve- 
lopes 60c at better stores everywhere. 


You will be glad if you remember 
the name and insist on getting 
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Orchids 


How a Sunset gardener grows 
orchids without greenhouse 
or special aids 


= ONCE in a while a gardener dares 
to go ahead and grow orchids without 
awe, either for the undertaking or the rec- 
ommended equipment. The success of such 
experiments doesn’t deny the wisdom of 
more complete equipment, but it should 
encourage many to take the first step into a 
most fascinating gardening hobby. 

Mrs. Edwin P. Fischer of San Francisco 
admits amazement at the success of the 
following experiment. 

I began my orchid collection three years 
ago with a single Cattleya orchid plant 
given to me by my husband on our wedding 
anniversary. With the addition of a new 
plant of different variety for each succeed- 
ing anniversary, and subsequent separation 
of some of them, my collection now includes 
twelve plants. 
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POSITION OF POTS 


My orchids are grown on an enclosed back 
porch off the kitchen. There are two win- 
dows, one facing south, the other west. The 
plants are kept on a shelf in front of the 
south window. The window shade is kept 
lowered so that the sun strikes the soil in 
the pots, but never touches the plants. The 
shade is raised only on cloudy days. No 
artificial heat other than that which comes 
from the kitchen is provided, and the door 
to the kitchen is kept closed most of the 
time. 
WATERING 

Once a week I place the pots in the sink 
and give them a thorough soaking. After 
watering, the pots are put in saucers, and 
any water which runs through into the 
saucers is allowed to be soaked up by the 
plants as they need it. 


FEEDING 
Once every two months, I feed the plants 
with a liquid fertilizer. The solution is a 
special concoction of my own, made by 
placing about 2 tablespoons of rotted cow 
manure and 2 teaspoons of bone meal in a 


SUNSET 





quart jar, and filling the jar with water. 
(I also add crushed egg shells from time to 
time.) About 2 tablespoons of the resulting 
solution are given each plant. As the solu- 
tion is used, more water is added to the jar. 
About once a year a new solution is made. 
Keep the jar tightly covered, as the solu- 
tion has a strong odor. 


DIVISION 
When the rhizomes show an outcropping of 
roots that overlap the edges of the pots, I 
carefully sever the young plantlets (pseudo- 
bulbs) with a sharp knife, when the parent 
plant is in a dormant condition. I then pot 
them up individually in small pots. 





(Note: The eye (or young growth) emerg- 
ing from the pseudo-bulb should be 44-inch 
to 2 inches high at the time the pseudo- 
bulb is removed from the parent plant. 
Under greenhouse conditions, it is best to 
keep the newly potted pseudo-bulb in a 
slightly cooler spot until the roots start 
growing. When growth starts, the pot may 
be placed in a warmer location, and may 
be watered regularly. 

Potted orchids may be brought into the 
house where their bloom may be fully ap- 
preciated. However, the plants should be 
kept out of direct sunlight, drafts, and di- 
rect heat. It is best to water the plants 
just before they are brought into the house 
by running water through the pot. Ordi- 
narily, the moisture in the pot is sufficient 
to keep the plants in good condition for 
at least a week without further watering.) 


POTTING IN PEAT 

At first I thought it absolutely essential to 
plant orchids in osmundine, the medium 
recommended by orchid authorities. How- 
ever, once when I was out of osmundine— 
which, by the way, is expensive and some- 
times hard to obtain—I decided to try 
planting them in a mixture of a little more 
than one-half peat moss and charcoal. 


ORCHIDS AS CUT FLOWERS 
When left on the plant, the orchid flowers 
last for a month to six weeks. If cut, they 
retain their freshness for a week or ten 
days. They will last even longer if placed 
in a refrigerator when not being worn. On 
one occasion, two of my plants produced 
simultaneously a total of eight beautiful 
blooms. Considering the retail price of 
these exotic flowers, this is quite a wealth 
of bloom. 
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| IMPERIAL Cape Cod CRYSTAL 


Delightful for informal luncheons. . . equally smart for 
formal dinners. Your dealer may be temporarily out of 
stock, but it’s worth shopping for. 
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O’Keefe & Merritt employees 
have won the highest award for 
efficient precision war pro- 
duction. When Victory comes, 
these same men will be build- 
ing. O’Keefe & Merritt Gas 
better 


Ranges... finer and 


than ever before! 


O’KEEFE & MERRITT 


One of America's Most Modern Gas Ranges 











Annuals are adaptable 


There is an annual for every garden use 


re WHO confine annuals to con- 
ventional planting in beds and borders are 
overlooking a number of other ways in 
which they can be used. Whether your need 
is for a quick-growing vine, a ground-cover, 
a pot plant, or a hedge or screen, there is 
an annual to fill it quickly and adequately. 
The adaptability of annuals is especially 
fortunate in new gardens in which perma- 
nent plantings have not yet grown large 
enough to serve their purposes. 


LOW HEDGES 

During the first summer in our new garden, 
when the myrtle hedge around our front 
terrace was only a few inches high, we 
planted a hedge of Summer-Cypress 
(kochia) about 18 inches back of the 
myrtle. (See illustration.) Seed was sown 
directly in the ground in spring, and the 
seedlings thinned to 18 or 20 inches. All 
through summer the little pyramidal 
bushes, about 3 feet high, were a feathery 
light green. In fall they became a rich red, 
and lasted well until hit by hard frosts. 

If you like variegated plants, the delicate 
green-and-white leafed Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain (Euphorbia variegata) might be your 
choice for a low summer hedge. Very lovely 
effects are possible if you plant soft pink 
phlox or petunias, dwarf salmon-pink zin- 
nias, or ageratum against a background of 
such a hedge. For brilliant contrast, com- 
bine it with phlox, zinnias, or marigolds in 








Summer-Cypress, orange marigolds, and 
edging of tagetes or matricaria Lemon Ball 


Flowering annuals that may serve as hedges 
are calliopsis, cockscomb (celosia) , Spider- 
Flower (Cleome spinosa), coreopsis, cos- 
mos, African marigolds, and salpiglossis. 
When intended for this purpose, annuals 
should be grown in fairly broad bands, 3 
or 4 feet wide, and planted quite close to- 
gether to give a mass effect. 

Mexican Sunflower (tithonia) makes a gay, 
colorful high hedge (6 to 8 feet) for late 
summer and fall. 

VINES 
There are several quick-growing annual 


vines from which you may choose if you 
want something with which to cover a trel- 
lis, a pergola, a small building, the chicken- 
yard or compost pile, or perhaps an old 
stump. Among them are Cardinal-Climber 
(Quamoclit Sloteri), Cathedral Bells Vine 
(Cobaea scandens), Cypress-Vine (Quamo- 
clit pennata, often listed as ipomaea), Hya- 
cinth Bean ( Dolichos Lablab ), gourds in va- 
riety, Flag of Spain (Mina lobata), Moon- 
flower or Moon Vine (suggested for patios 
used on summer evenings, when the un- 
folding of the fragrant flowers may be ap- 
preciated) , Morning-Glory in variety, but 
especially Heavenly Blue, Scarlet Runner 
bean, and climbing or trailing nasturtiums. 





Heavenly Blue morning-glory climbs fence 
while gay portulaca blooms in border below 


GROUND-COVERS 

Good ground-covers are always in demand 
and often hard to find. If you are looking 
for a quick solution to a bank, parking 
strip, or worn corner problem in a sunny 
position, try one of the following: anagallis, 
trailing or bushy type nasturtium (the 
latter must be planted more closely) , no- 
lana (commonly called Chilean Bellflower, 
and having tubular sky-blue flowers with 
a white and yellow throat) , portulaca, pe- 
tunia, verbena, and Black-Eyed Susan 
(Thunbergia alata), a charming light 
orange or yellow-flowered trailing plant. 
Most of these annuals are very well suited 
for growing in pots or window boxes. 

For ground-covers in partly shaded _ posi- 
tions, there are lobelia, Swan River Daisy 
(brachychome) , and nasturtium. (There 
will be fewer flowers in shade than in sun.) 


POT PLANTS 
There are many annuals you don’t learn 
to really appreciate until after you have 
grown them in pots. Massed closely in beds, 
their individuality as expressed in leaf or 
flower form, or perhaps in growing habit, 
is frequently lost. The floppy habit of 
many petunias, for instance, causes many 
gardeners to refer to them as untidy plants 


SUNSET 


when they are grown in beds or as edging, 
yet this habit becomes a picturesque asset 
when they are grown in pots or boxes. 

Among the annuals which we have grown 
successfully in pots are ageratum, aster, 
balsam, calendula, carnation, coleus, dian- 
thus (annual pinks) , Exacum affine, impa- 
tiens, larkspur, lobelia, mimulus, nastur- 
tium, petunia, salpiglossis, schizanthus, 
snapdragon, stock, viola, and zinnia. 





Chrysanthemums, from March cuttings, are 
summer to fall companions for the petunias 


There are perennials which grow so quickly 
that they can be used as annuals. For ex- 
ample, chrysanthemums, if started from 
cuttings or rooted divisions this month or 
next, will be in bloom by August. 

Annual coleus deserves special mention, for 
the range of beautiful colors in which it is 
now available offer many possibilities in 
the garden, especially in shaded areas 
where a splash of color is desired. It makes 
excellent pot material for patios and ter- 
races, and is most attractive when used 
as a simple border along shaded paths. 





Silvery-foliaged Dusty Miller, pink annual 
phlox, and blue salvia bloom summer to fall 


BORDERS 

Annual borders, especially when planted 
as “ribbon” borders along paths, are usually 
the most colorful and effective spots in the 
summer garden. If borders are viewed from 
two sides, higher plants should be grown 
in the center, with medium and low plants 
graded down accordingly. Marigolds or 
zinnias in various heights ranging from 6 
or 8 inches up to 4 feet are particularly good 
subjects for such borders, and are avail- 
able in many harmonizing (and in the case 
of zinnias, contrasting) shades. However, 
interesting variations in flower forms and 
leaf textures are possible when different 
species of flowers are combined, as in the 
accompanying illustration showing Salvia 
farinacea Royal Blue or Blue Bedder, Phlox 
Drummondii (rose, pink, or yellow), and 
Dusty Miller (Centaurea candidissima). 
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Irving will make pillows again only when 

the best eeieile are available. When 

you next see the Irving label you need not sg 
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The sparkling blue powder which 
Lightens Housework Through Chemistry 





SOIL-OFF 





200 W. MAIN ST., Decatur, Ill. 
628 VINE ST., Glendale, Cal. 





“to the vice-president 
in charge of 


Payne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
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“File this please, 
Madam Vice-Presi- | 
dent (after reading | 
it, of course) under 
“B Gae os 
ZONE- 

CONDITIONING 
Looks like just what 
we need for our 
post-war home.” 





You will Zone-Condition 
your home of tomorrow. 
This compact, illustrated 
booklet... interesting, non- 
technical . . . tells you why 
and how; many things you 
want to know about 
PAYNEHEAT’S successor to 
old-fashioned central heating. 


Obtain a copy from your PAYNE- 
HEAT dealer ... or write to us. 


= 
-PAYMEHEAT. 
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Petals of the full grown buds of Night-Blooming Cereus (Selenicereus Macdonaldiae) can 
be seen unfolding during the night. When fully open, these flowers are heavily scented 


Something different this year 


New plants—new color for your spring garden 


‘Tee TROPICS AND DESERT regions have 
yielded many strange and interesting 
plants, but few have a stronger appeal to 
gardeners with a flair for the unusual than 
the various types of cereus. They form a 
remarkably variable family, consisting of 
giant 50-foot trees, and dwarfs that grow 
only a few inches high. As is characteristic 
of tropical plants, the colors of their flow- 
ers are usually rich and exotic. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 

Most spectacular, perhaps, and a delight 
to gardeners who like a bit of excitement 
in their gardening, is the Night-Blooming 
Cereus (Selenicereus Macdonaldiae) shown 
above. It is native to the moist slopes of 
Uruguay and Argentina, and has adapted 
itself with great ease to outside conditions 
in the Pacific Southwest and sections of 
Central California. In pots, with the proper 
protection, of course, it may be grown any- 
where. 

The choicest variety of Night-Blooming 
Cereus is called the Queen of the Night— 
a joy to watch in the early evening as it 
unfolds its enormous, snow-white, cupped 
blossoms—often 12 inches or more across. 
One of the best features of the flower is the 
ring of golden sepals behind the petals. It 
is easily grown in pots. The angular, twin- 
ing stems, almost vine-like, need staking 


in order to stand upright. Usually it is best 
to use two or three stakes for a good-sized 
Night-Blooming Cereus. 
The Queen of the Night has a close relative 
called the Moon Cactus (Eriocereus Jus- 
berti). It, too, has lovely white blossoms 
that open in the evening and close late the 
next morning. 
In regions where summers are very warm, 
the Night-Blooming Cereus (and all spe- 
cies of cereus) should be planted in light 
shade, as their flowers are easily burned by 
hot sun. 

OTHER VARIETIES 
If you are interested in making a collection 
of cereus, here are some that you should 
obtain: the Sun Cereus (Heligcereus spe- 
ciosus), with stunning, brilliant red flow- 
ers that are violet-purple in the center; 
Acanthocereus pentagonus, a night-flower- 
ing Texan cereus, with white blossoms 6 
inches across; the Peanut Cactus (Chamae- 
cereus Sylvestri), an attractive variety with 
orange-scarlet flowers; and a new species 
from Peru called Trixanthocereus Bloss- 
feldiorum, most unusual with its glossy red 
and black bristles arising out of a cushion 
of white wool. 
Then, of course, there are the types of 
cereus which bear the name of Old Man 
Cacti. These are forms of cephalocereus— 
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odd plants which seem almost human with 
their weird heads draped with silky white 
hair. One of their most interesting features 
is the fact that their flowers are usually 
borne on the shaded side. 


POTTING MIXTURE 

There is nothing delicate or temperamen- 
tal about these exotic plants. They seem 
to thrive vigorously when potted in a loose, 
porous soil mixture consisting of 1 part 
sandy loam, 144 parts gritty sand (build- 
ers’ rubble is good, as it contains lime) , and 
1 part of well-rotted leaf mold. Do not 
place them in pots that are too large. Cer- 
eus prefer to be slightly pot-bound. 

A regular feeding every two weeks with a 
special plant food for cacti (available from 
dealers in cacti and succulents) is said to 
be very beneficial and helps to produce 
superior blooms. 





WHERE TO PLANT 

When any plants are as individualistic as 
cereus, the position in which they are 
planted becomes most important. (We ob- 
ject to the practice, so common a few years 
ago, of placing collections of cacti on 
mounds and among rocks in the center of 
the garden.) For the sake of the plants, 
as well as for the sake of your garden, 
place them carefully. Probably the easiest 
way for most people to grow cereus is in 
pots. It is then possible to move them 
about to catch sun, or shade, as needed. 
We have seen cereus and cacti used with 
stunning effect around adobe and warm- 
climate ranch house homes. In one such 
garden, the courtyard through which one 
passed to the front entrance was enclosed 
with an adobe wall about four feet high. 
In the beds against the wall were grown 
some of the medium height varieties of 
cacti, while taller types were grown in the 
corners. They seemed quite in keeping with 
the subtropical atmosphere which prevailed 
in the outer garden, where olives, oranges, 
lemons, and guavas were planted. 

In another garden, cereus and other cacti 
were most appropriately planted on a 
gentle sunny. slope. Slight outcroppings of 
rocks gave shelter to roots (and occasion- 
ally to flowers) during the warmest part 
of the day. This gardener had the wisdom 
to limit the planting to cacti and succulents 
(including sedum, crassula, echeveria, and 
dudleya). The effect was pleasing and in- 
teresting, the culture was simplified, and 
one felt that the plants belonged there. 


POTS INDOORS 

Those who cannot grow cereus and other 
cacti in outside gardens need not be denied 
the fun of growing them. They are perfect 
subjects for window gardens, for glassed-in 
porches, greenhouses, and conservatories. 
If you grow other pot plants successfully, 
you are bound to succeed with these easy- 
to-grow plants. 
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S-C-A-T-T-E-R 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS’ 


Toss ‘‘BUG-GETA PELLETS” around your flowers 
---your vegetables... your ornamentals...any- 
where and everywhere the pests may be found. 

It’s the new way...the improved way...to 
protect your garden from foraging pests. 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS” are widely used by 
professional gardeners and are rapidly being a °, 


et 


adopted by successful home gardeners. * a? 


* 
Cleaner. . Handier.. and OQ Eifective 


They’re Pellets...not meal or powder...clean, firm Pellets. To bait seu” 


garden you just scatter them like a handful of corn! = @ oe e 
You do it quick-and-easy! You get more uniform coverage than is possible 
with meal bait. You reach every part of your garden without tramping over 
growing beds. And you doa surprising job of cleaning out the pests. “-BUG-GETA 
PELLETS” provide all the proven effectiveness of original “BUG-GET, ”* (the 


amazing metaldehyde-arsenical bait) in a greatly improved form. @ r 









PELLET WHEN MOIST 
MAKES THIS BAIT 


EXACT SIZE OF 
COMPRESSED PELLET 





Made by 
California Spray-Chemical Corporation 
Richmond, California 


BUG-GETA 





“ORTHO” Simplified Pest Control includes ‘BUG-GETA PELLETS for multi-purpose baiting; “ORTHO” GARDEN SPRAY SET for 
multi-purpose spraying; BOTANO Garden Dust for multi-purpose dusting; ANT-B-GON Ant Poison for multi-ant control. 
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WO are better 
than ONE! 








@ T\WO delicious old-time flavors 
combine to give you a new, lip-smack- 
ing taste-sensation in Best Foods 
Mustarp spiked with Horserapisu. 
Not too strong... 






not too mild... it’s 
an exciting, savory 
combination! Get a 





jar today! 


BEST FOODS 
MUSTARD 





with HORSERADISH 








BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


YOU DON’T NEED 
A NEW CAR OR TRUCK 


Just install new rings and you will give old 
cars and trucks new life — and longer life 
“Rings made by 








if you specify or buy 
Simplex.” Sold in more service shops and 
accessory stores than any other piston ring 


in America. Available in your town. | 
. . BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM | 


PISTON RINGS 


SWAPLEX PRODUCTS CORP, Cleveland, O. 


Y, 104 
PLANT 


HYPONCX Foo0 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 
poorest soil — even in sand, cinders, or 


water . . . Results sure—doesn’t burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 1 Ib.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18,.N.Y. | 
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Senses of plants 


The ways in which plants respond to light are 
determining factors in their habits of growth 


is IS IMPORTANT for any green plant to re- 
ceive as much light as possible. To achieve 
this goal, the main stem grows upward, 
away from the earth, by negative geotro- 
pism, i.e., against gravitational attraction. 
Negative geotropism makes a plant stand 
up straight, even on steep slopes, or in com- 
plete darkness. It causes seedlings to pene- 
trate the soil, even though they are un- 
aware of light from above. The tap-root, 
on the other hand, grows downward due 
to positive geotropism. Side-branches and 
side-roots place themselves at an angle with 
the vertical. This position of the roots and 
branches is typical of almost all plants. 

In most conifers, such as fir and spruce, a 
right angle position is maintained by the 
side-branches, but in the Italian cypress, 
the side-branches grow up straight. In 
many elms, the side branches grow at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. This makes clear 
the fact that the shape of a tree is partly 
due to the response of its branches to grav- 
ity. Only the growing portions of a stem 
or branch can respond to gravity. There- 
fore, when a plant falls over without injur- 
ing its roots, only the younger growing ends 
of the branches will erect themselves. The 
older, full-grown stems remain as they fell. 
Most stems respond to light by bending 
toward it. The final position of a branch 
is a compromise between its geotropic and 
phototropic response. For example, when 
a tree stands free in the middle of a lawn, 
its form is symmetric, since light is equal 


on all sides, and all branches develop ac- 


cording to their response to gravity. But 
when two trees grow close together, the 
branches growing near each other are 


shaded, and they therefore grow sideways 
toward the more intense light. (Roots, 
on the contrary, bend away from light.) 
In keeping with their function, leaves move 
so as to catch most of the light. This 
usually causes them to place themselves 
perpendicularly to the rays of light. Most 
leaves do not move once they are full 
grown, for by that time they have reached 
the most advantageous position in respect 
to light. When you look from above on 
any free-growing plant, you will face all 
the leaves. But when a plant is grown in- 
doors, in front of a window, one has to look 
at the plant through the window (with 
one’s back to the most intense light) i 
order to face the leaves. 

Some leaves can move fast enough to fol- 
low the sun on its way through the sky. 
Mallow leaves are outstanding examples of 
this type. In the morning they face the 
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east, 
sunset they 
some time of the day they 
stop their movement with the sun, but as 
soon as the sun strikes them again, they 
hurriedly catch up. Watch them! Their 
most extraordinary period comes after sun- 
set. Instead of remaining in the position 
they occupied last, they move back, and 
three hours after sunset they face east 
again awaiting the sunrise! This is not in- 
telligence of a higher order. It is simply 
that their equilibrium position is the point 
at which sun strikes them the first thing 
in the morning. The sun pulls them out 
of that equilibrium position, and, like a 
spring, they return to their original posi- 
tion once the force which moves them has 
vanished. When a mallow plant grows just 
west of a wall, so that it receives sun from 
noon on, the equilibrium position of its 
leaves is toward the south, and after sun- 
set it returns to the south position. 


at noon they face the south, and at 
are all facing west. When at 
are shaded, they 
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Most leaves with long stalks employ an- 
other type of movement to escape shade. 
When the left side of such a leaf is shaded, 
as for instance, by another leaf growing 
above, the lower leaf moves toward the 
right until it is fully illuminated again. 
Thus, it can move in all directions, and in 
this way marvelous leaf patterns, in which 
the leaves are all placed in about the same 
plane and fit together like the pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle, are produced. The papaya 
and castor oil plants, or a horizontal branch 
of a maple, provide beautiful examples of 
such leaf mosaics. In these cases, forma- 
tion of the pattern is helped by the length 
of the leaf-stalk. The older leaves, which 
would ordinarily be shaded by the higher, 
younger ones, have much longer stalks, 
with the result that they emerge from 
under the shading leaves above. 

If plants can respond to light, it means 
that they can notice light. Does this mean 
they can see? That depends on what we 
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call “seeing.” If it means perceiving form, 
plants do not see. A few scientists have 
claimed that plants have “eyes” to see in 
which direction to move, but this cannot 
be true, since these plants react to light 
just as well when their “eyes” are cut off. 
In other respects, however, light perception 
in plants is like that in animals. Our eyes 
can notice red, yellow, and blue, but can- 
not see ultra-violet or infra-red rays. Plants 
can see ultra-violet, blue, and green, but 
are blind to red light. A simple experiment 
in your room can prove this. Germinate 
some pea seed in small flower pots filled 
with sand, and before or after the seeds 
have come up, put them in cardboard boxes, 
placed with their openings on the side. 








Cover the openings of six boxes with white, 
blue, green, yellow, red, and black cello- 
phane, respectively. Then place the boxes 
with their openings facing a window. The 
peas in the boxes covered with the red 
and black papers will grow up straight, 
but those in the other boxes will bend to- 
ward the light. That is to say, they re- 
spond to light of all colors but red by bend- 
ing toward that light. Black, of course, 
absorbs light, and precludes any reaction 
to it. 

This experiment shows us another amazing 
thing. Most animals, including man, have 
only one way to notice light, namely, with 
their eyes. But this experiment with peas 
shows that, although they did not respond 
to red light phototropicaliy, the red light 
has a profound effect on their growth. In 
darkness, the peas grow very tall and etio- 
lated; in white light, they are short and 
stubby. The plants in green light resemble 
most closely those grown in the dark, while 
those in yellow and red light are almost 
as short as the peas kept in white light. 
Therefore, the growth of pea stems is most 
decreased by red and yellow, and least by 
green light. 

Leaves need light for photosynthesis (the 
production of sugar from carbon-dioxide 
and light) and for this they need primarily 
red and blue light, whereas green and yel- 
low have little effect. This is a third way 
in which plants “see” light. Therefore, the 
plant has at least three different senses for 
light, each plant “sees” different colors, and 
each color causes another response inside 
the plant cells. 

Many plants are sensitive to touch. The 
tendrils of a sweet pea or a pumpkin start 
to encircle any solid object which touches 
them, but they do not respond to rain 
drops. They only “feel” a solid body. 
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Remember how proud you were 
of the beans you grew last year 
—so plentiful, so tasty, so full 
of nutrition and goodness? Of 
course they were wonderful! 
There’s nothing finer than your 
own fresh vegetables grown 
from Ferry’s Seeds. 








Naturally you plan to have a vegetable garden again this year and, in 


addition, you’ll want beautiful flowers in abundance. 


are readily available to help you start right. 


And Ferry’s Seeds 
Back of them are 88 years 


of scientific seed breeding and more than 65,000 tests annually to determine 
that they are true to type and of good germination. They’re the choice of 


experienced gardeners everywhere. 


Your favorite dealer carries a wide assortmen 
any additional varieties you may wish. 


Have a better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


Detroit 31 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


t and can get for you quickly 


San Francisco 24 














Use and enjoy the 
tools you have, 
but for the pres- 
ent, buy new ones 
sparingly. We will 
make more, and finer, tools for you 
tomorrow. THE UNION FORK & HOE 
CO., Dept. S-2, Columbus 15,- Ohio. 
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| good healthy plants! -OGEN provides 
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3 outstanding 
New LILACS 





READY TO PLANT NOW... will add im- 
measurably to the beauty and fragrance 
of your 1945 garden. Can ship bare root 
until April 1st. Order today. 

ALICE EASTWOOD: Double flowers, purple to 
pink, long spikes. 

BLUE HYACINTH: Exquisite single flowers sug- 
gesting hyacinth. Early. 

KATE SESSIONS: Single flowers... mauve, then 
blue. Large clusters; early. 


2-3 ft. plants (pestpaid ) $3. 3 5 each 

Enclose payment {Tax .08} 

FREE 56-page Coler illustrated GARDEN BOOK 
New 1945 edition. Write today. 


NURSERY CO. 


George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 


Branches: 
MENLO PARK « WALNUT CREEK 


80th Year 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





SELF-MIXING 


SPRAVERS 
Siler tose Spare Ke 


For me 


Juste attach HAYES-ETTE to 
gatden hose, turn on hydrant, 
lightly press a button and it 
sprays up, down of sideways 
Capacity 134 gallons of mixed 
spray material Efficiently does 
work of many larger sprayers 
Only $2.95 complete. 


Makes Spraying Fun! 


Also HAYES JR. with 3-gallon capacity, giving 
efficient performance of heavy, expensive equip- 
ment. Sprays up, down and sideways. No moving 
parts to wear out or break. Only $5.95 complete, 








HAYES 25-to-1 PROPORTIONER also applies spray 
materials through garden hose. Only $1.95 complete. 
AT YOUR DEALER 
If he is out of stock, write 


GERMAIN'S, Germaco Product; Division 


747 TERMINAL STREET ° ° ° LOS ANGELES 21 
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See these shrubs now 


Somewhere in your garden there may be just 
the spot for one or more of these shrubs 


- ARE some of the shrubs you may 
learn to appreciate because of their cheer- 
ful habit of blooming in spring. You will 
note that most of them prefer sunny posi- 
tions and well-drained soil, and are there- 
fore suitable for planting in many sections 
of Central California and the Pacific South- 
west where springs and summers are warm. 


Candollea (Candollea cuneiformis ). 
Co.or: Bright yellow flowers resembling 
single, wild roses, 144 to 2 inches across, 
and blooming from March to June. Thickly 
clustered, shining leaves. 

Heieut: An evergreen shrub growing com- 
pactly and neatly to a height of about 4 
feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 22°. 

Cutture: Requires only ordinary soil and 
moderate watering. Prefers full sun, but 
will grow in part shade. 

Use: Because of its trim habit of growth, 
candollea should make an excellent low 
hedge. When used in shrub borders, com- 
bine with Rock-Rose (cistus), Shrub Aster 
(Aster fruticosus), Portugal Sun-Rose 
(Helianthemum lasianthum), and if a low 
edging to the border is desired, plant low 
helianthemums in the foreground. 


Tree Aster, Daisy-Tree (Olearia stellulata). 
Coxor: Small, daisy-like white flowers in 
late spring. Dainty gray foliage. 

Heicut: An evergreen shrub growing to 
approximately 5 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 18°. 

Cutture: Will grow in ordinary soil, but 
wants good drainage and only moderate 
watering. Flowers more profusely if planted 
in full sun. 

Use: Most appropriate in a sunny herb 
garden or herb patch, though attractive 
enough to be used in a shrubbery border. 
Combine with rosemary, English and 
French lavender, and Lemon Verbena if 
you want it to have congenial company. 


Australian Tea-Tree (Leptospermum sco- 
parium). 

Cotor: Lovely pink flowers, shaped like a 
tiny rose. The Double Pink Tea-Tree has 
attractive double flowers. 

Heicut: An evergreen shrub growing to 
about 10 feet. 


Harpiness: Hardy to 18°. 

Cuurure: Being a native of Australia, the 
leptospermums grow very satisfactorily 
under conditions prevailing in most of the 
warmer sections of California. Prefers full 
sun and only moderate watering. 

Use: Most attractive when grown in 
groups, or with other shrubs of similar 
nature, such as Geraldton Waxflower 
(Chamaelaucium ciliatum ), and Rock-Rose 
(the white varieties, such as Cistus ladani- 
ferus and C. albidus would be best). Also 
appropriate for screens and informal 
hedges, or for backgrounds in sunny peren- 
nial or shrub borders. 


Wormwood Senna (Cassia artemisioides). 
Cotor: Small, clear sulphur-yellow flowers 
in spring. Needle-like gray leaves that give 
a light, feathery appearance to the shrub. 
Heicut: A compact evergreen shrub grow- 
ing to a height of 4 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 15°. 

Cutture: Valuable because of its ability 
to withstand drought, and its adaptability 
to dry, poor soils. It is particularly well 
suited to dry interior sections of California 
and to Arizona, but will also grow satis- 
factorily in coastal regions. Prefers full 
sun and good drainage. 

Use: This artemesia is a good shrub to use 
on sunny slopes, along drives of country 
homes, and in combination (in shrub plant- 
ings) with Rock-Rose, the native Califor- 
nia Wild Buckwheat (eriogonum), and 
Bottle Brush (callistemon) in warm, ex- 
posed positions. 


Moonlight Broom (Cytisus praecoz). 
Cotor: A delightful shrub when in bloom 
in spring, with its soft, creamy-yellow, pea- 
shaped flowers. Small, narrow leaves. 
Heicut: An evergreen shrub growing to 
about 5 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 15°. 

Cuuture: Will grow satisfactorily in rather 
poor or ordinary soil, though good drain- 
age is necessary. Prefers a sunny position 
and little watering. 

Use: Shrubs such as the Moonlight Broom 
are needed in every garden for their light, 
luminous quality in early spring when 
much of the garden is not yet yielding color. 
Makes a fine addition to a collection of 
hybrid brooms, and is attractive combined 
with California Wild Lilac (ceanothus) . 
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In the list which follows, you will find 
shrubs that bloom at various times during 
the year. However, their ornamental, ever- 
green foliage, and the fact that they are 
grown in containers and may therefore be 
planted at any time, entitles them to a year- 
around place in catalogues and shrub lists. 


Surinam-Cherry (Eugenia uniflora). 
Coxor: Small, white, fragrant flowers, rich 
green foliage, and fruits that change from 
green to yellow, then to orange, and finally 
to bright scarlet or crimson in the edible 
stage. 
Heicut: Grows 15 to 20 feet tall. 
Harpiness: Hardy to 20°. 
Cuttrure: Though fairly drought-resistant, 
the best results are obtained by keeping 
the soil fairly moist. 
Use: Because of its compact growing habit 
and the fact that it branches close to the 
ground, the Surinam-Cherry is a first 
choice for hedges and screens, but it is also 
fine for shrubbery borders. Combine it with 
Natal Plum or Pineapple Guava. The aro- 
matic fruits, resembling small tomatoes, 
make an especially fine jelly and a very de- 
licious sherbet. 

* 
Rose-Apple (Syzygium Jambos or Eugenia 
Jambos). 
Cotor: Greenish-white flowers with large 
tufts of long stamens and broad, thick, 
shining green leaves. The new foliage is 
bronzy-wine in color. Small, creamy-white, 
rose-tinged, round fruit with rose-water 
fragrance. 
Heicut: Grows from 8 to 10 feet tall. 
Harpiness: Hardy to 25°. 
Cutture: Grows best in coastal and foot- 
hill areas with protection from wind. Full 
sun or part shade, and moist, well-drained, 
rich soil. 
Use: In shrubbery borders or hedges, used 
alone or combined with guavas and Natal 
Plum. The fruiting branches are very at- 
tractive for arrangements, and the fruits 
make delicious, pink-colored jelly. 


Chinese-Hat Plant (Holmskioldia san- 
guinea). A new ornamental that is differ- 
ent, and, because it withstands heat, is of 
value trained against hot walls. 

This plant is not a vine, but a shrub that 
‘an be trained to a vine-like growth. Sprays 
of the blossoms make effective house dec- 
orations during much of the year. 

Coxor: Brilliant brick-red flowers, shaped 
like a Chinese hat, in large, loose panicles 
produced throughout most of the year. 
Heicut: Grows 6 to 8 feet tall. 
Harpiness: Hardy to 22°. 

Cuiture: Being a vigorous grower, this 
shrub should be given plenty of room. A 
sheltered position against a south wall is 
ideal. The soil should be well-drained and 
kept moist. In the spring it should be 
pruned to encourage it to lie flat against 
the wall and to keep it within bounds. 
Use: Espaliered against a sunny wall; cas- 
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caded over a garden wall, fence, or arbor; 
mass planting on sloping ground. 


Cape-Honeysuckle (Tecomaria capensis). 
Coxor: Bright red, tubular, honeysuckle- 
like flowers in clusters. Blooms through the 
fall and winter. 

Heicut: When grown as a vine, it reaches 
15 to 25 feet. Its height as a hedge or shrub 
can be controlled by trimming. 
Harpiness: Hardy to 22°. 

Cutture: It seems to withstand almost 
any soil and moisture condition from con- 
stant irrigation to drought. Prefers full sun. 
Use: Particularly effective espaliered 
against a wall or building. Grows as a 
hedge, for it makes a very dense mass of 
foliage the year around and is spectacular 
when in bloom and as a ground-cover. 
When planted at the top of a steep bank 
or wall, it forms a cascade of deep rich 
green foliage that is covered in fall and 
winter with bright red flowers. 


co 
Brazilian Pepper (Schinus terebinthifolius). 
The outstanding value of this tree is its 
adaptability to various climatic conditions 
and soils. It does equally well in the hot 
desert areas and along the coastal areas. It 
is especially valuable as a lawn tree, for 
continued watering has no adverse effects. 
Coror: In the fall, large quantities of rose- 
colored berries stand out against the rich 
green foliage. The foliage is much more 
attractive than the commoner California 
Pepper (Schinus Molle), as the leaves are 
broader. 
Heicut: Grows 15 to 30 feet tall. 
Harpiness: Hardy to 22°. 
Cucture: Full sun and ordinary care. 
Use: Because of its dense foliage it is espe- 
cially useful in the patio or where a shaded 
garden spot is desired. Its unusual and ir- 
regular branch arrangement gives it a dis- 
tinctive and picturesque character. 

«& 
Sweet Olive (Osmanthus fragrans). 
Cotor: Small, white, extremely fragrant 
flowers from Christmas to Easter. Large, 
dark green foliage. 
Heicut: Grows 8 to 12 feet tall. 
Harpiness: Hardy to 10°. 
Cuxture: Can be grown in full sun along 
the coastal area, but prefers part shade in- 
land. Medium moist soil. 
Use: Its fine foliage and upright habit of 
growth make it useful for informal hedges, 
mass planting, and miniature trees in small 
gardens. Plant it on the windward side, 
and the fragrance will be carried through- 
out the garden and home. 
Other excellent varieties are Osmanthus 
Aquifolium, with holly-like foliage and 
white flowers; O. Forrestii (new), large- 
leafed and creamy-flowered; San Jose Hy- 
brid, glossy-foliaged and yellow-flowered, 
also a new variety; and O. Delavayi, white- 
flowered. 











For Cuttings: Dip the butt end of the 
cutting in Rootong, the plant hormone 
powder, and plant. This stimulates the 
natural tendency of the cutting to form 
roots. It encourages faster rooting, and 
consequently, more vigorous, heavier 
flowering plants. 

For Seedlings: Dust seeds with RoOoTONE 
to promote faster and stronger growth. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR SEND THIS COUPON 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Division, (8-3) , Ambler, Pa. 

Send a 2-oz. jar ROOTONE, enclosed $1. 
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\yZ7PROTECT 
iL the Beauty of Your 
Roses with Famous 






aipec 
ROSE SPRAY 


Not one spray—but three separate scientific 
preparations, packed in a special carton, control 
all three types of pests thot usually attack roses 
and other flowers. 


“SPRAY SYSTEM CHART” 
Does Away with Guesswork 
Part of every Acme Scientific Rose Spray Set, this 
chart tells what to spray, when to do it and how. 
No other sprays necessary. Get Acme Rose and 
Flower Spray ot your garden dealers. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 











KILL SNAILS 
AND SLUGS! 


SAVE VEGETABLES [Fp 
and FLOWERS! Atha 7 7m 
Scatter Snail Foil 2 —~ 


Tonight. Find pests 
dead tomorrow. = 


SNAIL-FOIL 







Plus Meta-Acetaldehyde 


easy Miracle on 
your walls 


PABCO 


Miracle _; 
WALL PAINT 


So sitnple to trans- 
form any room—any 
type of wall-surface 
—with PABCO Mir- 
acle! Brushes easily... 
spreads evenly...cov- 
ers beautifully, with- 
out brush marks or 
“laps.” 


It's Spring! 
Brighten up the home 
you live in with 


PABCO PAINTS 


Looks like 
SATIN! 


Feels like 
SATIN! 


PABCO 
SEA Satin-finish 


For Interior Woodwork 





he's a true enamel finish, but with- 
out a high gloss. The soft, satin- 
like sheen is a perfect complement 
to walls of PAB- 
CO Miracle. Easy 
to apply. Dries 
overnight ... free 
of brush marks 

..easy to clean. 


PARAFFINE COMPANIES-:INC. 




















Vegetable tips from test gardens 


a YEAR, in our Berkeley, Pasadena, 
and Palo Alto test gardens, we carefully 
tested as many suggestions as to materials, 
varieties, and cultural practices as space 
would permit. Some of the results of our 
experiments follow here. (Complete infor- 
mation on growing all types of vegetables 
is given in Sunset’s Vegetable Garden Book 
which may be purchased for $1.00 from 
Sunset’s Book Department.) 


FERTILIZER 

The placement of fertilizer in bands along- 
side the seed row to a depth below the seeds 
apparently gave better results than either 
surface application of dry fertilizer, or ap- 
plication in liquid form. Phosphorus be- 
comes fixed in the soil particles, and if ap- 
plied to the surface of the soil, it will not 
be available to the plant during the grow- 
ing season in which it is applied. This, of 
course, is not true with nitrogen. Commer- 
cial fertilizers contain nitrogen in a form 
that is readily available to the plants. 
When commercial fertilizer is applied 2 
inches below the surface alongside the seed 
row, the roots of the seedlings can actually 
enter the phosphorus deposit. (See cut.) 
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ROOTS GROw INTO FERTILE SOIL 


It is recommended that in applying a bal- 
anced fertilizer to established plants, or in 
supplying phosphorus in the form of super- 
phosphate, the following method be used. 

Dig 2 or 3 small holes 2 inches from the 

plant and 2 inches deep, and drop 1 tea- 

spoon of fertilizer in each hole. If just a 

few of the roots of a plant enter the zone 

containmg phosphorus, the plant will re- 
ceive an adequate supply. 

We conducted several types of tests to de- 

velop the effect of fertilizer. Eight rows 

were planted: 

Two rows were seeded in soil in which 2 
inches of manure had been ap- 
plied. 

Two rows were seeded in soil pulverized to 
a depth of 4 inches. (The soil 
was actually put through a 14- 
inch screen.) One of these two 
rows was fertilized (commer- 
cial) by the side band method, 
and the other row was not 
treated. 


Two rows were seeded in soil that had not 
been turned over since the pre- 
vious summer. 

Two rows were seeded in soil to which a 
liberal application of ground 
redwood bark had been added. 
One was fertilized (commer.- 
cial) . 

No measuring stick was needed to test the 
difference between the fertilized and non- 
fertilized rows. The fact that the fertilized 
rows made more rapid growth was obvious 
to the eye. In addition, the rapidly grow- 
ing vegetables, especially the root vege- 
tables, were superior in flavor and texture. 
A number of tests were made throughout 
the season to determine if plants were find- 
ing sufficient nutrients in the soil. These 
tests indicated that the soil in the entire 
garden plot contained all the needed nu- 
trients in adequate quantities. The addi- 
tion of commercial fertilizer, especially at 
the time of planting, gave noticeably favor- 
able results. 


WIREWORMS 

We had heard that the soil in our Berkeley 
vegetable plot had been infested with wire- 
worms the year previous to our planting. 
When we made our potato planting, we de- 
cided to treat one planting plot with naph- 
thalene flakes, another with dichloroethy] 
ether soil fumigant, and to let one plot go 
untreated. We sprinkled the soil fumigant 
(in a solution, as recommended on the 
bottle) between the rows, and then soaked 
the soil beyond the depth of the seed pieces. 
As soon as the potato vines showed above 
the ground in the untreated plot, we care- 
fully pulled the soil away from several seed 
pieces. In more than half the number of 
pieces, the wireworms were at work. 

More than 90 per cent of the potatoes har- 
vested from the soil fumigant-treated plot 
were without blemish of any kind. In the 
naphthalene-treated plot the wireworm 
damage was severe. More than 50 per cent 
of the potatoes were either chewed into or 
tunneled through. 


CARROTS IN SAND 

The idea of planting the type of carrot to 
suit the soil structure’ has never appealed 
to us. While we know that it is true that 
the short carrot does well in clay or hard 
soil, our favorite carrot on the table is the 
Nantes. When properly grown, it is prac- 
tically coreless. 

So again last year we planted more of our 
carrots in V-shaped trenches filled with 
sand. They were 2 inches wide at the top 
and 8 inches deep. Such a trench is big 
enough to allow even and smooth develop- 
ment of the carrot without keeping the 
feeding roots from reaching into the soil. In 
order to prevent drying out of seeds, we 
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.dded top soil and peat to the sand at the 
top of the trench and covered the rows with 
paper, burlap, or grass clippings until the 
seeds had sprouted. 


RAIN AND BIRDS 
The possibility of heavy rains and the cer- 
tainty of attacks from birds should be 
taken into account by every gardener who 
plants a vegetable garden in March. With 
wire difficult to obtain, we have relied on 
cheesecloth frames as illustrated here. To 
make such a frame, make a diagonal cut 
through the middle of the solid end pieces 
of an orange or apple box, and use the 
pieces for the ends of the V-shaped frame. 





One-by-one lumber may be used for the 
rest of the frame, and the cheesecloth may 
be held in place by tacks. Paraffin-treated 
cloth may also be used. Such frames, to be 
easily handled and stored, are best made 
not over 6 feet long. 


FIRM SEEDBEDS 
It is especially important to firm the soil 
over seed rows in spring and summer plant- 
ings, as there is much more danger of dry- 
ing out at this time. Small seeds that take 
a long time to germinate—such as carrots 
—and pulpy, absorbent seeds, such as 
beets, that require constant contact with 
moist soil during the process of germina- 
tion, are especially vulnerable to drought. 











We have tried many methods of firming 
seed rows, including tamping with the hand 
and with the back of the rake, but for large 
plantings we prefer tamping with a 12-inch 
board as illustrated here. In addition, this 
method has the advantage of providing a 
straight edge by which to line up furrows 
the required distance apart for small vege- 
tables, and of providing a firm surface on 
which to tread while working. Each time 
you are ready to move on and sow another 
row, all you have to do is to flip the board 
over, as shown. 


EASY-TO-MAKE FRAME 

Every home gardener who grows most of 
his own plants should have some kind of 
coldframe for starting plants, and occa- 
sionally for growing an extra early crop of 
such small vegetables as lettuce or green 
onions (from seed or sets) . 

The simple 3- by 6-foot frame illustrated 
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here is easy to build and will provide ample 
space in which to grow all the vegetable 
and flower plants needed in most gardens. 








For the best results, place such a frame 
against a fence or building facing south, 
southeast, or southwest. After staking out 
the area it will occupy, remove the exist- 
ing soil to a depth of 6 inches. If your soil 
is very heavy, it would be well to spade 
or fork the bottom of the excavated area 
to improve the drainage. Next place 3 
inches of broken crock, rocks, or coarse 
leaves over the bottom, and on top of this 
put 3 inches of soil mixture composed of 
equal parts of soil, sand, and either leaf 
mold, peat, or redwood fibre. Carefully 
level the surface, then sprinkle thoroughly 
until the soil mixture is well-moistened 
throughout. In a day or two you can begin 
sowing seed. 

The top covering may be of cheesecloth, 
parraffin-treated cloth, or of cellulose-cov- 
ered wire mesh. The latter is more expen- 
sive, but it will give good service over a 
longer period of time. 


PLANT WITH CONTOURS 
If your garden is on a slope, don’t make the 
mistake of trying to plant down the slope, 
or even across the slope, unless you con- 
struct terraces by the cut and fill method 
as shown here. The initial trouble and ex- 
pense in establishing hillside plantings is 
often repaid with earlier crops (if slopes 
face south or west) because of their maxi- 
mum exposure to sun. In our Pasadena 





test garden, melons, cucumbers, and other 
vine crops were especially successful on a 
sunny slope. But all vegetables can be 
grown on slopes if you construct a system 
of enclosed terraces as illustrated here. If 
lumber is not available, stone or boulders, 
or short stakes driven in lengthwise may be 
used to enclose the beds and prevent ero- 
sion. Very effective bulwarks were built 
of the existing adobe in a garden on the 
mesa east of Bakersfield, California. 
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Special Get Acquainted Offer! 


Plant these popular sun-loving flowers for 
a garden full of bloom through Summer! 
3 full sized packets of Germain’s 
Quality Seeds: 1 packet each Marigold, 
Giant African Mixed; Zinnia, Mammoth 
Mixed; Petunia, Large Bedding Mixed. 
Complete for only 25c postpaid. 

NOVELTY Included—with every 25c 
order you'll get—at no extra cost—a trial 
packet of Beautiful Zinnia “Pagliacci,” an 
entirely new strain with distinct striped 
and varigated petals. Never before offered! 


FREE GARDEN GUIDE 


and Catalog 

Germain's big new FREE Garden Guide 
and Catalog illustrates and describes all 
your favorite annu- / jj 
als, perennials, roses, 
bulbs, etc. Also novel- 
ties of the year. Many 
in natural color. Spe- 
cial section devoted 
to vegetables. Mail 
coupon today. 


Germain’s, 625 So. Hill Street, Depe. S 

Los Angeles 21, Calif. 

Please send the following checked below: 

CO Free 1945 Garden Guide and Catalog. 

C) 3 full sized seed packets plus the novelry packet, 
described above. 25¢ postpaid. 
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New lilaes for old 


Modern hybrids surpass old types in many ways 





‘Tu OLD-FASHIONED lilacs that bloomed 
so fragrantly about Easter-time in the gar- 
den around the old family home—many of 
us remember them with nostalgia—have 
some modern rivals. They are the hybrid 
lilacs, which far surpass the older types in 
size of flowers and flower spikes, and in 
range of color. Gardeners up and down the 
coast—and especially in the Pacific North- 
west, where lilacs may be grown to perfec- 
tion—should take note of these newcomers, 
now available in many leading nurseries. 
Hybrid lilacs have more than beauty to 
commend them. They are just as hardy and 
vigorous, if not more so, than the older 
types, and are much more free-blooming. 
Then, too, they often surprise gardeners 
accustomed to waiting several years before 
getting bloom, by producing flowers when 
they are only 18 inches or 2 feet high. 


WHERE TO PLANT 

If you want to succeed in growing lilacs, 
give them about the same treatment you 
give roses. Don’t plant them under trees, 
on the north or east side of your house, or 
crowded against other shrubs. Neither 
should they be placed against south or west 
walls offering reflected heat. They want an 
open position, lots of growing space both 
beneath and above the ground, and a rich, 
deep, well-drained soil. (In warm sections, 
it is advisable to plant lilacs where light 
shade is available during the hottest part 
of the afternoon. However, shade from 
low-hanging branches—and proximity to 
greedy tree roots—is more detrimental than 
no shade at all.) 


PLANTING 
Be generous when preparing holes for 
planting lilacs. Most lilacs on bare root 
(and that is the way you will obtain them 
if you buy them in nurseries during the 
next six weeks) should have a hole at least 
2 feet deep, and 2 to 2% feet across. Spread 
the roots in their natural growing position, 
and plant so that the soil line on the stem 
is even with, or slightly below the surface 
of the soil in the planting area. If you have 
spaded well-rotted manure into the ground 
some weeks ahead, well and good, but do 
not place any manure in direct contact with 
the roots. Some gardeners work bone meal 
(about 1 cup to a plant) into the bottom 
of the hole and into the soil placed around 


the roots when planting. Lilacs have a pref- 
erence for lime, and bone meal supplies this 
particular element. 

After planting lilacs, water generously by 
allowing a hose to run slowly into the sur- 
rounding basin. The soil should be soaked 
to a depth and diameter of at least 3 feet. 


TO PRODUCE MORE FLOWERS 

If you want your lilacs to flower abund- 
antly, water them copiously before they 
bloom, and do not allow them to dry out 
until about the first of July. This generous 
treatment encourages them to produce 
strong new growth on which to bear future 
flowers. After the first of July, water may 
be withheld to allow the wood to ripen. 
Heavy watering and feeding of lilacs in the 
fall is to be discouraged, as it frequently 
forces them into premature growth, there- 
by depriving them of their needed rest 
period, and cutting down on next spring’s 
flower production. 
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Lilacs in wide border with Long-Clustered 


Golden-Chain for contrast in color, form. 
Drifts of iris with Catmint (nepeta) edging 


Another requirement for good flowering is 
prompt removal of the faded flower heads 
before they have started to go to seed. 
This minor pruning, together with the re- 
moval of suckers, is the only pruning prac- 
ticed by most gardeners. Others, however, 
go over their lilacs once every 3 years in 
winter, removing all weak growth lacking 
flowering buds. Such treatment forces the 
energy of the plant into the flowering wood, 
which is identified by the large, plump buds 
at the tips of the branches. It also improves 
the size and quality of the flowering spikes. 
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Never prune lilacs in the fall or in early 
spring, as you are apt to remove potential 
flowering stems. 

After lilacs are established, a yearly mulch 
of cow manure should be given each bush 
in January. In soils where lime is deficient, 
it is recommended that a half-inch layer 
of lime be applied and lightly cultivated 
into the surface of the ground around lilacs. 
The best time to do this is after flowering 
—about the first of June. 





Tall lilacs are spring accents at one end 
of a perennial border. Day-lily, delphinium, 
iris, and dianthus bloom at about same time 


VARIETIES 
Among the most outstanding of the new 
hybrids are four introductions developed 
by Mr. W. B. Clarke of San Jose, Califor- 
nia. Alice Eastwood has long spikes of rich 
claret-purple buds that open into bluish- 
purple, and finally, pink double flowers. The 
single flowers of the variety named Kate 
Sessions are purple in the bud, then turn 
to a lovely lavender-blue when fully 
opened. Often buds and flowers appear on 
one spike to give a rich contrast. 
Blue Hyacinth has individual flowers al- 
most exactly like those of hyacinths, and 
they are remarkably large, quite blue, and 
very fragrant. Missimo is unique because 
its flower clusters are larger than those of 
any other lilac—often 14 inches across and 
10 inches long. The purple flowers are 
single, with petals reflexed in the same way 
as the petals of cyclamen flowers. Plants 
of Missimo will be quite scarce this year, 
so you had better place your order immedi- 
ately if you want this variety. 
Still another introduction comes originally 
from France—the home of many of the 
finest hybrid lilacs. It is called Marechal 
Foch, and it produces very large clusters 
of carmine flowers—quite unlike the laven- 
ders and purples we usually find in lilacs. 
There are many beautiful and well-proved 
older hybrid varieties worth planting. 
Among the doubles are Claude Bernard 
(lavender and mauve), Katherine Have- 
meyer (clear lavender-blue) , Mme. Le- 
moine (white) , Ellen Willmott (considered 
by many to be the finest double white va- 
riety), President Grevy (light blue), and 
Ami Schott (deep blue) . 
If you prefer single flowers, there are many 
excellent varieties, including Ambassadeur 
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(lavender-blue) , Firmament (sky-blue) , 
Pearl (white), Mirabeau (mauve buds, 
blue flowers), Volcan (rich, dark purple) , 
Jacques Cabot (bright pink) , and Prodige 
(deep purplish-red) . 

The Persian Lilac, often called the Persian 
Cutleaf Lilac because of its finely cut fo- 
liage, deserves special mention. It is the 
only variety that can be unreservedly rec- 
ommended for planting in many sections 
of the Pacific Southwest. (Hybrid lilacs do 
fairly well near the coast in Southern Cali- 
fornia.) It is an attractive, graceful shrub 
with arching branches, and blooms consist- 
ently and prolifically if given good care. 
Although its flowers are smaller than those 
of the hybrid lilacs, their delicate form and 
fragrance make them good cut flowers. 


GARDEN USES 

Time was when lilacs were usually planted 
in hedges—and we are glad to say that 
gardeners are again using this method. 
Though deciduous, they make a most satis- 
factory hedge or screen of informal out- 
line, lush and bright green when in leaf, 
richly colored and heavily fragrant when in 
bloom. If several bushes are being planted, 
two or three varieties, including light and 
dark purple, and an occasional white for 
contrast, might be used. Plant them 6 to 
8 feet apart. 





rem 
A lilac hedge marks boundary line between 
two gardens. May use hybrid varieties or 
Persian Lilac. Tree is flowering crab, cherry 


If space in your garden permits you to 
plant a group of lilacs in a wide border, 
by all means do so. Try to select other 
plants that bloom at the same time as com- 
panions. (See illustration.) Flowering crab- 
apples, the Long-Clustered Golden Chain 
(Laburnum Vossii), Beauty-Bush (Kolk- 
witzia amabilis), Spiraea Vanhoutteii, late- 
blooming tulips, and iris are among the 
most beautiful and congenial of trees, 
shrubs, and bulbs to use with lilacs. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 

Few pests and diseases attack lilacs. In 
some sections, San Jose and oyster shell 
scale have occasionally been found, and 
these are controlled with oil sprays during 
the dormant season. 

Mildew, which appears as a white powdery 
substance on the leaves, may be controlled 
with a dusting of sulphur. 
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we sanitary ?”” 











lie: 4 
@ You can always get the truth from a 
youngster. Many people judge your 
home by the freshness of your bath- 
room. That’s why it’s important to 
take particular care in cleaning and 
disinfecting*. .- especially if you have 
youngsters in the family. Get a bottle 
of Hexol at any drug counter and 
make it a habit to follow these... 


3 steps to bathroom teshness 
= 1. Put a little Hexol in scrub 
ae water—clean walls, floor, tiling. 
mS 2. pour a little in the toilet 


7 bowl and allow to remain for 
—= /~ a few minutes before flushing. 
7, A 3. Place a little Hexol on the 
N wash cloth when wiping bowls 
tl. and tubs. 
RESULT « « « a bathroom that is 
clean and smells clean because Hexol leaves 
a delightful odor. 


This disinfectant 
actually has a : 
pleasant odor 4a > 
*1% tablespoonsfu 7 —_ aac ; A; 
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an effective 
disinfectant 
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You don’t need all that equipment 
just to clean a toilet bowl! Hasn’t 
any one told you about Sani-Flush? 
It’s an easy, sanitary way to remove 
ugly stains and film without scrub- 
bing. Used twice a week, Sani-Flush 
keeps toilet bowls spic and span, dis- 
infects, destroys a cause of odors. 

Sani-Flush is not like ordinary 
soaps and cleansers. Its chemical ac- 
tion extends to unseen, hard-to-reach 
surfaces, even cleans the hidden trap. 
Absolutely safe for all toilet connec- 
tions and for septic tanks . . . (See 
directions on can.) Sold everywhere 
in two convenient sizes. The Hygi- 
enic Products Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


REMOVES A 
CAUSE OF 
TOILET ODORS 
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Garden tips 


Sunset gardeners offer helpful 
hints on many subjects 





M UCH OF THE spice, and more than a little 
of the practical value in gardening are sup- 
plied by gardeners who leave the beaten 
path now and then and do some experi- 
menting on their own. Quite often the most 
fruitful results come from trying something 
old in a new way. 

Among the experimenters in the Sunset 
gardening clan is J. B. Keil of the Burbank 
Gardens in Santa Rosa, California. Here 
he reports trials with beans and squash. 


SCARLET RUNNER BEANS 


Originally, I grew Scarlet Runner Beans 
for decorative effect in my garden, and then 
I decided to try the beans for table use. 
The pods grow quickly, and should be used 
as snap beans before the seeds begin to 
bulge out noticeably. In this stage I found 
them stringless, meaty, and rich in flavor. 
They may also be used “green-shell” when 
they are as large as lima beans, but their 
seed coats are so thick that it is a good 
idea to blanch them by scalding and slip- 
ping off their coats before cooking. 

If you prefer a lighter color, there is a 
white variety of Runner Bean, but I think 
the Scarlet Runner has much the better 
flavor, in addition to its greater decorative 
value. 

The plants are slightly resistant to frost, 
and may be planted earlier than ordinary 
varieties of beans. They are vigorous climb- 
ers, and should be provided with stout, tall 
poles. 

Being perennials, Runner Beans make a 
thickened crown or root, and may live to 
grow the second year, but they grow so 
readily from seed that it is just as well to 
treat them as annuals. 


SUMMER BANANA SQUASH 


Although it is usually considered for win- 
ter use only, I have found the banana 
squash makes excellent eating as a summer 
squash, as well. They can be used in the 
immature stage until they are about half- 
grown, or as long as rind and seeds do not 
become too noticeable. The texture is very 
smooth, and the flavor far richer and 
sweeter than that of the common Marrow, 
Zucchini, and Pattypan varieties. 


HOME-GROWN SEED 


If you are counting on using squash seed 
which you have saved from your own 
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mous more than 
half a century. Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. At all 
drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W F. Young, Inc., Springfield. Mass, 



















If you have hard run- 
ning water, you need no 
longer be without all the 
soft water you want. 
Makes houseworkeasier 

. . Saves soap, clothing, 
fuel and plumbing re- 
pairs. Foods cook faster 
and with better flavor. 
Soon pays own cost by 
savings it makes. Al- 
most no operating ex- 
pense. 


Write for New Free Catalog of 


STOVE k SOFTENERS 


Backed by record of 20 years of successful operation 
our money-back guarantee. Ma 

able for all wT Rong A and enaily installed in 

any home . rite today for your free 

copy of the New St Stover Cc iowa EY Water Softeners, 

popeuse Eire, aad Min-Ex long life 


STOVER WA WATER SOFTENER CO. 
- San Pedro St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

















Use Red Arrow Garden Spray—the only in- 
secticide most home gardens need. Quick, 
easy, inexpensive. 35c bottle makes several 


sects, 
Co., tee. Dept. ?, Baltimore 2. 
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IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
TO 6UR CUSTOMERS 


she government has frozen the manufacture of 
all yarns except for military and essential use. 
However, we expect to be able to take care of all 
reasonable needs, subject to your cooperation as 
to colors and weights .. . but we must get along 
on what we have. 

You will soon receive a letter telling just what 
yarns are still available. 


NEW CUSTOMERS SEND 
10c FOR YARN SAMPLES 





1120 East 29th Street 


500 Alabama Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


San Francisco 10, Calif. 








YOU CAN WIN A 
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OVER 
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USE FAMOUS 


NNO. GARDEN SPRAY 


with Rotenone 

N.N.O.R. has 100% active ingredients. Wets alltypes 
of garden foliage and insects. Penetrates hairy, waxy 
coverings of insects. Spreads uniform weather-resisting 
film of sure death to bugs, worms, and insects. N.N.O.R. 
is non-injurious to humans, pets and warm blooded 
animals when sprayed. At your garden supply dealers. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 








DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


















Flexscreen drapes your — with graceful 

folds of flexible metal mes Shoer—heeligh he 

shines through. Strong. Safe. oe 

glides open, closed, with one hand ‘ 

pull.”’ Write for FREE CATALOG. 
WM. J. LINDENBERGER 

16 California St. San Francisco 11, Cal. 
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DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


mM DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
--»MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or catitches, 
scratchescontinually,it ‘sprobably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
zle to science. It starts as anitch followed by dandruff- 
like scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy = May 
start im ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. 

serious results—costly < core even total loss. Now ‘a noted 
specialist's discovery— —SULFADEN one ae os’, 
stops | ching ja in minutes . aus up sc 

a few days Salty fi .00 in stores. If your fF ‘docen’ t 
have SU FADE E, order direct—address 


SULFADEN 3} C-16, onnamenaes meme 








plants, it is well to remember that unless 
your squash plants were very carefully iso- 
lated, the seed cannot always be counted 
upon to produce plants true to type. It is, 
therefore, usually best to buy the seed from 
a reliable seed dealer. The distinctive 
plump, smooth, buff-brown seeds identify 
the true banana variety. 

Squash, like most members of the cucum- 
ber family, do best when the seed is laid 
flat and covered with about an inch of soil 
(for the larger types). The little plant has 
a built-in attachment which holds the seed- 
coat open while the seed-leaves slip out and 
start for the wide-open spaces. 


I 
CUT, DON’T PULL 
It is always a good idea, when planting cu- 
cumbers, squash, or melons in plant bands 
or pots, to sow at least 4 or 5 seeds in one 
container, as an insurance against possible 





loss. However, don’t make the mistake of 
waiting too long before thinning to one 
plant, and don’t pull out the unwanted 
seedlings. By so doing, you may injure the 
roots of the remaining plant and cause it 
to suffer a setback. Remove the unwanted 
seedlings before their leaves touch closely 
by cutting them off with a sharp knife or 
scissors at the surface of the soil. 


SEPARATING DAHLIA CLUMPS 
I find a carpenter’s keyhole saw very use- 
ful in cutting apart dahlia clumps, espe- 
cially when they are old and tangled.— 


G. H. R., San Francisco. 





(Note: Be sure to wait until eyes appear 
before attempting to divide dahlia clumps; 
it is from the eyes that the new sprouts 
develop. If eyes are slow in forming, the 
process can be hastened by placing the 
clumps in a flat or boz filled wth damp peat 
moss, and putting it in a warm spot, such 
as near a furnace. 

In separating clumps for planting, be sure 
that each tuber has a section of the old 
stem with a good eye. If you cut the tuber 
off the clump below the eye, it will not pro- 
duce a plant.) 
















Make a room gay 
this quick, easy way 
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Brings plain rooms 
new charm 
in minutes! 















HA Colorful Patterns 
Washable, Fadeproof 
This is Pattern 


No. 6107 
“Berry Blossom” 
fora 
Decorative Edge 
on Plain or 
Painted Walls 
-.-Top and Bottom 


Adds a Bright 

Touch When Used 
Around Doors, 
Mirrors, 

Cabinets, Too! 


Costs as little as 15¢ per 12 ft. Roll 


AT HARDWARE, CHAIN, DRUG, DEPT. 
& WALLPAPER STORES EVERYWHERE 


Another Product of 


UNITED WALLPAPER, INC. 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


COPYRIGHT 1945, UNITED WALLPAPER, INC. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA EDITION 


Now is the time to start regular spraying with 
a good multi-purpose spray to keep your gar- 
den free from serious insect and disease dam- 
age. Go over the plants once every week or 
ten days with a combination of EXTRAX In- 
sect Spray and GREENOL.Liquid Fungicide. 
Regular treatments are essential to keep new 
growth covered as completely as practical with 
a protective spray. “EXTRAX” has proved 
very effective against Aphis and a variety of 
other insects. “GREENOL” is widely used to 
prevent Mildews. 





VOLCK Oil Spray may be added to the above 
combination for even more complete treat- 
ment. It helps destroy insect eggs and increases 
the efficiency of “EXTRAX” against certain 
pests, particularly Mealybugs, Red Spiders, 
and Scale Insects. It also aids in Mildew 
prevention. This three-way combination is 
packed as the “ORTHO” Garden Spray Set, or 
you can buy “EXTRAX,” “GREENOL,” and 
“VOLCK” separately. You can use the com- 
bination on nearly all plants, vegetables as 
well as ornamentals. 


If you prefer to Dust, BOTANO Garden 
Dust, a multi-purpose dust is available in a 
pump-duster package. It is the preferred dust 
for vegetables. 


Citrus Trees should be sprayed between 
March 15 and April 15 against Aphis, Red 
Spider, Scale Insects, and Thrips. Use VOLCK 
Oil Spray combined with “EXT RAX.” 





Powdery Mildew on Grapes is prevented by 
thorough dusting with FLOTOX Garden Sul- 
fur or BOTANO Garden Dust. First applica- 
tion should be made when shoots are 6 to 10 
inches long, second when 15 to 18 inches long 
(approaching blossoming), third when 2 to 3 
feet long (berries size of buckshot). 


Codling Moth Worm (Apple Worm) on 
Apple and Pear Trees requires another spray 
when flower petals begin to fall, and three or 
four additional sprays at two-week intervals. 
Use 1% tablespoonfuls ORTHO Garden Lead 
Arsenate plus 4 tablespoonfuls “VOLCK” to 
each gallon of water. This treatment can also 
be applied to Oak Trees against Oak Moth 
Caterpillars. One or two applications are 
usually enough for Oak Trees. 


“ORTHO" Simplified Pest Control includes 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS" for multi-purpose 
baiting of Snails, Slugs, and other forag- 
ing pests; "ORTHO" Garden Spray Set for 
multi-purpose spraying; BOTANO Garden 
Dust fer multi-purpose dusting; ANT-B- 
GON Ant Poison for multi-ant control. 


TUNE IN “ ‘ORTHO’ GARDEN FLASHES,” KFRC 
FRIDAY 10:15 TO 10:30 A.M. 








MULCHES 
Mulched and unmulched plants showed a 


tremendous difference in our test garden 
in Palo Alto, California. (The surface roots 
of plants, even after having been estab- 
lished for some time, are easily exposed by 
the action of driving rains, or by washing 
during irrigation.) Unmulched plants were 
smaller, and frequently leaned or grew 
crooked as a result of the loosening hold of 
the roots nearest the surface. Production 
was also lower than on mulched plants. 





UNMULCHED 


MULCHED PLANT ROOTS ats 





Damage was especially noticeable in the 
case of heavy-headed vegetables, such as 
broccoli, cabbage, and pepper. In the cut 
flower garden, the unmulched plants of 
stock and snapdragon that failed to grow 
upright produced many crooked stems that 
were undesirable for cutting. 

One of the big advantages of summer 
mulches is, of course, the fact that they 
help to prevent loss of moisture and keep 
down the weeds. Manures, grass clippings, 
leaf mold, bean, rice, and cotton hulls, and 
straw may be used for mulching. 





CUCUMBER TRELLIS 


We have never grown better cucumbers 
than we did last year on a lath trellis. (See 
illustration.) The cucumbers were grown 
in a straight row, the plants spaced two 
feet apart, with the trellis placed at about 
a 40 degree angle behind the plants. A fur- 
row for irrigation was maintained in front 
of the plants. The vines were luxuriant and 
free of disease, and the usual pests were 
unable to collect under them. Facing south- 
west, the vines were exposed to a maximum 
of sunlight, and the fruits were easy to har- 
vest. This year we are going to try the 
same method with melons—B. M., Los 
Altos, Calif. es 

(Note: The above method could also be 
used most successfully for tomatoes. Of 
particular advantage is ‘the fact that the 
fruits are kept above the water line.) 














RID 
your garden of 


SNAILS 


TAPS draws snails and slugs like a 
magnet draws iron...they rush to eat 
it, then they die. Place Taps in small 
piles or spread a ribbon of Taps 
around your garden... the open-zip 
spreader spout on the box makes it 
easy. Tomorrow you llsee whyTaps 
is unconditionally guaranteed to 
givesatisfaction or your money back 


Buy Taps at Nursery, Hardware, Seed 
aud Garden Supply Stores Everywhere 
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LAWN WISDOM 


Doing a good job of cutting your lawn calls 

for common sense as well as elbow grease. 

Here are some points every lawn-owner 

should keep in mind: 

The wider the lawn mower, the wider the 

swath it cuts and the fewer your steps. 

Don’t buy a mower narrower than 18 

inches. Keep it in good repair; sharpen it 

at the beginning of the season, and oil it 

after every use. 

Cut your grass frequently. If too long a 

time lapses between cuttings, the grass 
plants are topped and only stalks remain. 
By the same token, set your mower blades 
high enough so that the grass will not be 
clipped too short. Close cutting removes 
the food supply stored in the leaves, thus 
depriving the roots of nourishment. 

Wait until the dew has dried off before cut- 
ting your grass. Damp grass is not resilient 
enough to spring up after the mower passes 
over it, and the result is an unshaven, 
patchy effect. 

Make your lawn mower do the work in 
keeping the edges trim. We have found it 
helpful to edge our flower beds and the foot 
of walls with bricks laid lengthwise end to 
end, providing a solid foundation for the 
outside wheel of the mower to run on. 

It is usual to mow back and forth across 
the lawn in straight rows, but I prefer start- 
ing on the outside and gradually working 
around into the middle. As the space gets 
smaller, I feel something is really being ac- 
complished. 

Lastly, be sure to save all the cuttings for 
the compost heap!—M. L. B., Oakland. 





NEW MOWER BASKET 


When the basket of my lawn mower wore 
out, I saved the money a new basket would 
have cost and the trouble of hunting for 
one during the metal shortage by cutting 
one side out of a strong carton as wide as 
the lawn mower and fastening it to the 
mower with a piece of strong string. — 


E. B. G., Palo Alto, Calif. 
SPROUTING ZUCCHINI 


I made my zucchini seeds sprout much 
earlier than those planted directly in the 
ground by soaking them and cutting a tiny 
slit in the edge of each seed near the pointed 
end.—R. M., Hollywood, Calif. 

(Note: If you soak or notch your squash 
seeds, be sure that the ground in which 
you plant them is warm and well-drained, 
as soaked seed is apt to rot easily. Treat- 
ment with seed disinfectant and a cushion 
of sand provide insurance against rot.) 


SIFTING SEEDS 


I save certain types of flower and vegetable 
seeds from my garden, and have found my 
food mill very useful for sifting the seeds 
from the husks and chaff. This is especially 
helpful when a fairly large volume of seeds 
is being cleaned. —M. C., Los Angeles. 
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To Protect The Beauty 
Of Your Garden... 


Here’s a really easy way 
to control chewing insects, 


sucking insects and 
fungus diseases. 


It’s sensible, yes, necessary that you con- 

rol garden enemies—that you protect the 

beauty of your garden from their devastat- 
ing work. 

And it’s easy — with End O Pest. You 
see, the handy End O Pest container is a 
dust gun. Just place it in your hands and 
pump the dust and a fine mist coats the 
plants. Chewing insects, sucking insects 
and many fungus diseases . . . the 3 most 
dangerous garden pests are effectively 
controlled with just one operation. 

Let End O Pest protect your invest- 
ment in time, in work, in seeds and 

lant food. Don’t be without it! Get 

nd O Pest today from the dealer who 
supplies you with Vigoro. 

Handy, ever-ready, 1 lb. applicator 
package designed for thorough, eco- 
nomical and easy dusting. Refillable 
from %, 1 or 2% lb. packages. 


ANE 


A product of Swift & Company 
Makers of Vigoro 
Made in California to meet 
western gardening conditions 
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Cream Deodorant 
Safely belps 


1. Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses or men’s shirts. 

2. Prevents under-arm odor. Helps stop 
perspiration safely. 

3. A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

4. No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
after shaving. 

5. Awarded Approval Seal of American 
Institute of Teuedesin — harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 


39¢ Plus tox. Also in 59¢ jars 
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Save work and toil— 
improve your soilwith © 
Palco Pete’s Mulch. 
Lightens heavy soil 
binds light sandy 
soils. Lasts indefi- 
nitely. 


SOLD BY LEADING NURSERY 
SEED & HARDWARE STORES 





DISTRIBUTORS 


H. V. Carter Co. 
52 Beale St. 
San Francisco 5 


Aggeler & Musser 
652 Mateo St. 
Los Angeles 21 











CARNATIONS 


Rooted carnation cuttings, in pots, will be 
available this month. Few flowers give 
more satisfaction than well grown carna- 
tions. In addition to being one of the best 
bedding plants, they make excellent pot- 
ted plants. Not all of the better known 
carnations do well in Southern California 
gardens. However, the following varieties 
have proved themselves, and can be very 
successfully grown in all sections. 

Wuire: Gardenia, Olivette, Patrician, Pur- 
itan. 

Pinks: Kathryn (dark pink), Duchess of 
Gloucester (heather pink) , Virginia (heav- 
ily fringed, rich pink), Eleanor (excellent 
light pink) , Vivian (vivid pink). 
Crimson: Topsy (deep red and very fra- 
grant), and Beuerlein’s Crimson. 
ScarLet: Spectrum Supreme, King Car- 
dinal, Robert Allwood. 

Fancies: Dairymaid (white with pink pen- 
cilings) , Dimity (white ground with claret 
pencilings), Pelargonium (bright scarlet 
with white edges) , Aviator (mixed red and 
white) , Golden Wonder (yellow with claret 
markings), Pharaoh (orange fringed with 
scarlet), Lulu (orchid), and Pink Patri- 
cian (deep pink tipped with white) . 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Dormant clumps of perennial phlox are 
available this month. In addition to being 
useful in mixed borders and in beds by 
themselves, perennial phlox make good pot 
plants. Look for the new salmon-pink and 
salmon-red varieties. They are a true sal- 
mon color, and most attractive. 


PELARGONIUMS 


Potted pelargoniums (Martha Washington 
geraniums) make their appearance this 
month. Along the coastal area, they can 
be grown in full sun, but in the drier in- 
terior they should be grown in partial 
shade. There is no reason to have scraggly 
plants. Prune them back—and this month 
is the best time to do it. This will encour- 
age lateral branching and make an attrac- 
tive, bushy plant. There are many new 
colors and combinations of colors from 
which to choose. 


SUMMER BULBS 


Dahlias and gladioli, superb for cutting, 
may be planted in March and until June. 
By planting in succession, bloom may be 
extended over a longer period of time. It 
is necessary to pay greater attention to 
control of thrips on gladioli planted during 
late spring, as this pest becomes more 
active during warm weather. A spray com- 
posed of 1 ounce of tartar emetic, 2 ounces 
of brown sugar, and 8 gallons of water is 
effective. Apply it at two-week intervals 
from the time the plants reach a height of 6 
inches until they bloom. 

South African and Mexican bulbs, includ- 
ing tigridia, montbretia, zephyranthes, and 
nerine are now ready for planting. They 
are particularly useful for their summer— 
and very often fall—bloom. Montbretia 








| Sprays up, down, side- 














Revoiutionary 


Hand SPRAYER 
New Streamlined HARCO 


Control garden 
pests this quick, 
easy new way. Long ex- 
tension rod quickly 
sends insecticides to 
tall shrubs, small plants, 
hard to reach places. 





ways without adjust- 
ment. Attractive, 
colorful. Only profes- 
sional type sprayer 
priced so low. Only 
$2.35 complete. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
GERMAIN’S 
GERMACO PRODUCTS 
LOS ANGELES 21, 








SNAILS do most damage 
at night. So after wa- 
tering, sprinkle Snarol 
around. It draws them 
out to eat...and die! 
Snarol cleans up slugs, 
cutworms and sowbugs, 
too. Ask for this gar- 
den-protector by name 
—SNAROL. 











PROTECT YOUR 


TOMATOES 


and Other Garden Crops 
with Famous 





Use Acme Tomato Dust— the general garden insecticide 
and fungicide that is especially good for tomato protec- 
tion, also many other vegetables and flowers. Combats 
both blights and worms. 

The 1-Ib. size available in handy pump gun duster 
package. Get it from your garden supply dealer. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


SUNSET 














and zephyranthes are especially good for 
cutting. Tigridia enjoys a hot, well-drained 
location, while nerine makes an effective 
pot plant. 


BACKYARD BANANAS 


Ever since coming to California eighteen 
years ago, we have had delicious bananas 
from our own plants. Though the bunches 
are not so large, nor the fingers so numer- 
ous as on those grown in the tropics, they 
are as good as any commercial bananas in 
flavor and in color. 

Our soil is adobe, and our terrace slopes 
steeply and is difficult to water, yet the 
bananas grow vigorously with compara- 
tively little care. One secret of success in 
growing bananas is to cut off the bud end 
of the stem after all the bananas of any 
worthwhile size have formed. A commer- 
cial grower has told us that best results are 
obtained from bananas if the stalks are cut 
to within 18 inches of the ground in early 
spring. Make three slashes so the stub 
which remains is pointed, and thus protects 
the inner stem from adverse weather. The 
plant quickly resumes growth from the cen- 
ter of the stub.—G. L. P., Los Angeles. 
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CAMELLIA SHOW 


San Francisco camellia enthusiasts will wel- 
come news of the first camellia show ever 
to be held in San Francisco. Examples of 
camellias raised by prominent commercial 
and amateur growers, most of them cut 
flowers, will be displayed. The show is 
scheduled for March 14 and 15 in the ro- 
tunda of the City Hall. 


PLANT BANDS 


More and more garden supply houses and 
nurseries are supplying transplants, both 
vegetables and flowers, in plant bands. 
Such transplants give much better results 
than seedlings that are transplanted from 
flats. When seedlings are removed from 
flats, a certain amount of root injury oc- 
curs. It is the root injury that causes these 
plants to wilt when set out in the garden, 
for the injured root system cannot supply 
the required amount of water to the above- 
ground growth. Until new roots are formed, 
the plant makes little, if any, growth. On 
the other hand, there is practically no root 
injury to those plants set out from plant 
bands, and growth is unretarded. Seedlings 
in plant bands may cost a bit more than 
those from flats, but the difference in cost 
is more than made up by the difference in 
growth. In addition to lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, endive, tomatoes, cu- 
cumber, squash, eggplant, and peppers, we 
have even seen garden peas available in 
plant bands. 


PERENNIALS 


Perennials with tough, non-fleshy roots, 
such as Michaelmas Daisy, rudbeckia, sun- 
flower, and yarrow, can be safely divided 
and replanted now. 
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CAR WASH & 


E L POLISH PRESERVER | 


NO HOSING e NO RINSING ® NO MESS 


1. AS A CAR WASH | 
Easy as dusting. Put % pint of “GLO” in 1 
gal. water. Wipe over car, windows and | 
chrome. Then wipe off. That’s ail. 

} 


2. AS A POLISH PRESERVER 

“GLO” keeps your polish job “GLOWING.” 
Wash your car whenever necessary with 
“GLO.” Will not remove polish but-will re- 
move the light road film and haze. Keeps the 
finish as smooth as glass. Prevents for all time 
the use of harsh abrasives and hours of work. 
Increases the luster. Preserves the paint. 

Price—1 pint $1.00; 1 gallon $3.00 
Postpaid Anywhere. (Dealers write) 


THE WETHER GLAZE CO. 
1034 Polk Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 











THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT 


AND FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


OF 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
Also Delphinium and Primrose Plants 
Write for Catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT, Capitola, Calif. 




















CITRUS TREES 
Pay Dividends 


Plant one or more in your garden and collect your share 
of the profits in the form of 

JUICY LEMONS 

LARGE SWEET ORANGES 
TANGY GRAPEFRUIT 

PIQUANT LIMES 
An exceptionally large stock of these 
rieties of Citrus Trees is now available 


Due to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. WE WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT, CLOSED WEDNESDAY 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY @& 


Millbrae, Calif 





and other va- 


El Camino Real at S. P. Depot 





BEGONIAS 


Tuberous Rooted . . . Double Camellia Type 


The most popular of all Begonias. Plant now for 
bloom in early summer to fall. Very showy in the 
garden and ideal for decoration and corsages. 
Your choice of colors—apricot, orange, pink, red, 
salmon, white or yellow. Large first grade tubers. 


6 for $2.00 Postpaid 
. vA 


343 West Portal Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 








Over half a century 














of dependable service 


FRUIT AND NUT TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
ROSES, GRAPES AND BERRIES 
Write for descriptive Planting Guide 


CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY 
FOREST GROVE, OREGON 

















FLOORS WAX EASIER, 
LAST LONGER, WITH 


PROTEX 


SELF POLISHING 
LIQUID HARD WAX 
Made of the finest carnauba wax. 


Apply on linoleum, tile, painted sur- 
faces, hardwood floors; many other 


wes. 89¢ A QUART 
FOR BRIGHTER FLOORS— 
USE B4 





FLOOR CLEANER 
hardware, paint, linoleum, grocery stores. 


At dept., 
ENOSIL CHEMICAL CO., 1930-33rd Ave., Oakland, Cal. 








TAHITIAN LAUHALA 


TABLE MATS 


Natural color, woven luncheon mats imported from Tahiti. 
12x18 inches in size. Grand for outdoor and informal 
entertaining. Saves on laundering table cloths. To clean, 
simply wipe cloth over surface.........+.++- Sc each 


SPECIAL....6 for $4.00, plus sales tax 
(Postpaid) 


TROPILRATT 


535 Sutter St. San Francisco 2, Calif. DO 0691 











GAMELLIAS 


* THE FINEST SELECTION 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


FPREE—Our 1945 CAMELLIA, RHODODEN- 
DRON and MAGNOLIA list, illustrated in color, 


JUST ARRIVED—2 carloads of Camellias from 
Alabama and Florida—50 new and late varieties. 


CLOSED THURSDAYS 









EAST BAY NURSERY 


2332 San Pablo Ave Berkeley 2, Calif 








GERALDTON 
WAX FLOWER 


The Geraldton Wax Flower (Chamae- 
laucium) is one of the finest winter cut 
flowers for most of California. 
KEEP TWO WEEKS AFTER 
CUTTING 

Richly colored flower sprays are borne 
on the plant for three winter months 
and will keep two weeks in the house 

after you cut them. The dainty little 
blooms with their waxy pink or laven- 
der petals are ideal for cut flower ar- 
rangements, 

EASY TO GROW 

The 6-foot plant of Geraldton Wax 

Flower will grow easily in any Califor- 

nia garden where temperature does not 

go below 22 degrees. Plants will be full 
of buds and flowers from January to 
the middle of April every year. 

Wax Flower Collection No. 20: One 
lant each (in gal. tins) of Cameo Pink, 
ameo Rose, Blush White, and Dwarf 

Rose, for $4.25 plus llc sales tax. De- 

livered by truck within 60 miles of On- 

tario for 50c additional. Elsewhere add 
40c packing charge, shipped express 
collect for transportation. 


> 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 
12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Bilvd., Culver City 








cit BALLAY ooniics 


Since 1920 


Our 1945 price list describing the newest 
and best varieties is free on request. 





IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN WITH 


y, GUANITE 
























"Makes Gardens Grow” 


For quick, healthy growth, feed your young 
plants and seedlings GUANITE as soon as 
their roots take hold. GUANITE provides both 
nitrogen and soil-conditioning humus. It is a 
controlled mixture of organic materials and 
fine peat moss. Tops for gardens, marvelous 
for lawns! Quick acting, yet long lasting! Easy 
to use, dry, odorless, pulverized. One bag 
feeds up to 500 square feet. 


H.V. CARTER CO.,INC. 


San Francisco 5 + California 


52 Beale Street 











BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Palo Alto California 





Coleus Seeds 


Rainbow Hybrids—for pots or shade gardens. 
Brilliant, varied colors and fantastic markings. 
Pkts. 25¢ Postpaid 
FREE — 1945 Catalog 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 





Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. S$ 











| GIANT VIOLETS 


ROYAL ELK GIANT—royal purple, 
fragrant, hardy, prolifie bloomer. 
Large plants in bud, 3 for $1.20 
postpaid. OR—4 all different named 
violets for $1.00 postpaid. Also cata- 
log of 38 varieties of violets and 
culture. 

PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1945 


is an extremely interesting booklet, full of in- 
formation about the newest, rarest, and hand- 
somest trees and shrubs. 


COPY MAILED ON REQUEST 
* 











CLARKE NURSERY, Box 343, San Jose 2, Calif. 


AMARYLLIS SPECIALIST 


3 Smarties aoe, select strains, all different $2. 00 
1 CLIVIA MIN 
6 ISMENE CALATHINA, 

5 var. ISMENE, incl. yellow 
5 var. DAY LILIES 


Entire collection, $10.00. Pestoate, Calif. customers add 
2% % Sales Tax. Insurance 10¢ (if wanted). No C. 0. D. 
Catalog Free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. S, La Verne, Calif. 

Finest Blend Selected 


VIOLA SEED Fon nee Ncmes 


Perennial ape mol = from divisions. The large blooms 
ve a wi and long stems. $1 pkt. postpaid. 
Warren, Oregon 
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GET RESULTS /N VOUR 
GARDEN WITH BEST 
FERTILIZERS 

i 





Yes, whatever 
you're growing, 
Best Fertilizers 
will give you 
best results. 
This Year, try 
BEST! 


At “Dealers 
Everywhere 


BEST FERTILIZER — 
Oakland 7, California 








¢ OD S2%e KILLS MOLES 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


No Traps—No Gas—No Harm 
to domestic animals or birds. 
Force‘’s Mole Killer Pellets 
are compounded from the 
mole’s natural food. True mole 
food scent attracts and will 
positively destroy large num- 
bers of moles. 





25¢ for 35 pellet package; 50c for 75 pellet package; 
$1 for 185 pellet package; at your garden supply dealer’s. 
Wholesale Distributors SCHMIEDELL & SP 


227 Davis Street, San Francisco 11, Cali 








* DAYLILIES xk 


LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WEST 
Finest hybrids, both old and new. Reds, Pinks, 
Bi-colors, Etc. Descriptive list upon requést. 
SYLVAN GARDENS, Rt. 8, Box 115-S, Portland 1, Ore. 






PLANT THIS MONTH! 


ROCKHILL 


STRAWBERRIES 


The finest variety for the home garden. 
Will grow a good crop the first year. Does 
not produce runners. It is the largest ever- 
bearing type and has an excellent flavor. 
Also, ideal for growing in jars and barrels. 


I Ie «viccayastungnepemias 15¢ each 


SPECIAL 7 Plants $1.00 


16 Plants $2.00 
(Postpaid Prices) 


MeDounell Nursery 


5146 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Calif. OL 1785 
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GIANT PACIFIC HYBRID 


DELPHINIUM 


Seeds and Plants 
ASK FOR FREE FOLDER 


Po gent DELPHINIUM GARDENS 
‘0? W. Stevens Seattle 6, Washington 











Chrysanthemums 


Over five hun- 
Catalog 10c. 


All types and colors. 
dred named varieties. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ACRES 
1027 Boynton Street, Glendale 5, California 














Newer Primroses 


Polyanthus Seed, colossal strain, mixed,....pkt. $1.00 
Auricula, exceptionally fine, large flowered... .pkt. $1.00 
Japonica Etna, deep rose candelabra... . . .pkt. 50c 






Pulverulenta, ‘‘cameo pink’’ candelabra.... .. .pkt. 50¢ 


Clackamas, Ore. 


(Catalogue) Growers of finer Pansy seed 








POSTAGE FREE (NO CATALOGUES) 
AZALEAS: Tall deciduous, flame colors. Tall 
semi-evergreen, red. Low evergreen red. Bloom 
ing size plants. 
RHODODENDRON: 
assorted colors. 
Any of the above, your selection 
1 each — 6 for $5.00 
RICHARD P. RESSEL, Mulino, Oregon 


Unnamed hybrids, 6-12”; 








When 
YOUR DOG 


begins to 


SCRATCH 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal 





mature when your dog scratches and 
sheds his coat continuously. It isn’t nature’s way at all 
A dog’s blood may be continually affected by impuri- 


ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, improp- 
er food, lack of natural exercise and impaired elimina- 
tion These conditions act to set up an intense irritation 
in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder he is fret- 
ful, nervous. He is in torment. 
He looks to you for help and you can give it—quickly. 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in convenient 


tablet form provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly 
on Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve dis- 
orders due to lack of proper conditioning that cause 
scratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, bad 


breath and skin irritations. They work to make your pet 
happier, healthier and more contented 


Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading Drug 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Their well-directed action 
should show a quick effect. You may never know how 


fine your dog can be until you have tri -_ them. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to J. Hilgers 
Co., Dept. 713, Binghamton, N. Y. 


SUNSET 
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GROW FCOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR 'ROUND WITH A 


* MERNER-BUILT © 


malas 
w= 





7x9 ft. Greenhouse—attractive—substantially built— 
ideal for growing plants in and out of season, $150 

P Also Hotbed-Greenhouse, 4'6”x5'3”, holds 
8 flats, only $32.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. 


~ MERNER-BUILT*PRODUCTS 
£. Camino Reat & Cuanten Ave. Reowooo City, Catir. 















COMING SOON! 


FREEZER 


Write for Free 
BOOKLET NO. 7 


MODERN APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Headquarters for freezing ts and 
111 SO. ELLSWORTH, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 

















Use Oid Trapper Gopher Killer — a 

tested bait, made for Western gophers. 

It’s attractive to these rodents and 

possesses highly effective killing power. 

Ready to _ No nine required. 
nufacture 

m Stanley tndaclrten Seattle 88, Wn. 


. OLD TRAPPER 
LB “GOPHER NILLER’ 








GROW MORE VEGETABLES 


BETTER FLOWERS AND PLANTS, 
FROM SEED TO HARVEST WITH 


GOLDEN GATE 
FERTILIZER TABLETS 

READY TO USE IN TABLET FORM, No water 
required. High in nitrogen content. 


24 TABLETS 10c of RTE 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


West Coast Factors 
365 - 4th Street 
San Francisco 7 











PURITAN 
DRY RUG SHAMPOO 


Cleans your rugs beautifully. Just sprinkle 
on—brush in—let stand—then vacuum. Will 
not fade colors or harm the finest rug. At 
department and hardware stores. ‘2-lb. 65c; 
4-Ib. $1.10. 

PURITAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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An Ideal 
Gift! 








@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 
@ MAHOGANY 
ALCOHOL-PROOF 
FINISH 


Aceves new convenience for 
tg players. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 

small apartment, den or recrea- 

tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 

Nothing to loosen or wear out. 

Now custom made—delivery 

within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 

press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 

BOSE SusTtsenT, co. Bezt.0, 110 

as a ae oe 

EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 

Headquarters for game room equip- 

! ment... accessories for the home. Un- 

usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 
Write for 
Successful Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 



















POUR IT ON... 
WATCH 'EM GROW! 


A complete plant food with nutrients, root 
hormone and necessary minerals. Feed your 
plants regularly to maturity and they will 
feed -_ 10c to $10. No waste... No 
bother . . . No odor. 













A scant spoonful 
makes o GALLON 
of RICH FERTILIZER 
$2 size mokes 
»4_ 400 gals. 
ee 






CONCENTRATED 
PLANT FOOD 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
1355 Market, San Francisco 3, or at 

















Cuts out 9O% 
of the work in 
| reading music! 


YOU can play the piano almost at sight by 
using the same shortcuts professionals use in 
reading popular music! 

The MUSIC FOR FUN Professional method 
cuts out 90% of the effort and mystery — 
makes your music sound better, too. If you 
play now, you can learn these professional 
shortcuts quickly .. . or if you have never hit 
a piano key, you'll still Sad MUSIC FOR 
FUN easy. MONEYBACK GUARANTEE. 
Of course if you want to be a Paderewski, you 
should stick to the old-fashioned methods. But 
if you want to have real fun with your piano, 
if you want to read popular music quickly and 


easily, send for the first 
FIRST FOUR 








four MUSIC FOR FUN 
lessons today—only $1 


C.O.D. plus postal charges. $ LESSONS 
Chuck Dutton, MUSIC for FUN ¢. 0. D. 
1156 Bateman, Berkeley 5, Cal. plus postal charges 


































FORGET 
YOUR TREES 


Now we can only prune dangerous limbs 
+ ++ correct serious situations. Hope soon 
to resume regular service. 


*« DAVEY * 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE + FACILITIES = ECONOMY 














... around 
windows? 


Fix ‘em with 


PABCO 


White HYDROSEAL 


Caulk dangerous and unsightly 
cracks with White Hydroseal. 
It’s tough and leak-proof. Many 
home uses. Ask your dealer. 








THE PARAFFINE COS-:INC 


SAN FRANC! O 19, CALIFORNIA 








PROTECT YOUR TABLE 
WITH A 


ROYAL TABLE PAD 


Don’t mar your dining table. 
Get this asbestos-lined reversible 
pad. QOne side made to match 
your table, for your lace cloth 
and doilies. The other side, a 
beautiful ivory or white, to go 
under the sheerest of your pre- 
cious white linens. Washable, 
warp-proof, heat-resisting. Fabri- 
coid protects table from spots, 
stains, cigarette burns, blem- 
ishes, discoloration and scratches. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
Send for beautiful illustrated leaflet showing you how this 
wonderful, reversible, custom-made pad protects your 
new table or enhances the appearance of a table not new. 
ROYAL TABLE PAD CO., INC. 
826 W. Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 








CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT DAY BY DAY 


Attain a slender, attractive figure, increase your efficiency 
and maintain normal weight and better health, without 
resorting to expensive reducing treatments—arduous ex- 
ercises—weakening diets. Let us send you this new book 
written by a Well known Hollywood physician, who has had 
years of experience in this field. Write for “‘Day By Day 
Weitht Control,”’ enclosing $1.00 for this handy purse or 
vest pocket size book to Premiere Publishing Company, 
Department S, Box 3069, Hollywood 28, California. 
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FOR COLOR 
NEXT SUMMER 


Three early summer flowering shrubs 
for all of California—seacoast, valley, 
mountains, desert. 

One is white, one blue, one rose-pink, 
Blooms in May, June, July, respec- 
tively. Bright garden color and cut 
flower sprays for three solid months, 
1, Purple Spot Philadelphus. (Phila- 
delphus Belle Etoile). The 6-foot plant 
is loaded with big, white, saucer-shaped 
blooms, a purple spot on each snowy 
white petal. A powerful, enchanting, 
fruity scent. 2-3 ft. plants, $2.50. 

2. Blue Chaste Tree (Vitex latifolia). 
8-inch spikes of bright lavender-blue 
flowers cover the 8-foot shrub in June. 
Fine for cutting. 4-5 ft. plants, $2.50. 
3. Wistaria Bush (Indigofera gerar- 
diana). Many 6-inch clusters of rose- 
colored blooms like wistaria blossoms 
in July. Handsome lacy foliage. 2-3 ft. 
plants, $2.00, 

Early Summer Bloom Collection No. 24: 
One plant of each for $6.00 plus 1l5c 
sales tax. Mailed anywhere in Calif. 
for 15c postage. 


. 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 
12908 Magnolia Bivd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Bilvd., Culver City 


MIXED 
SHADES 
Choice high-crown bulbs 
that will produce prize flower 
spikes next summer. 


A hand-made mixture of 
the best new varieties, care- 
fully blended to give you a 
delightful surprise. 


Plant them for your summer 
cut flowers. Every popular 
shade included. 


SUPPLY LIMITED ORDER EARLY 


¥ Send for 
SEED » BULB * NURSERY 
illustrated CATALOG in color 


F. LAGOMARSI 


AND SONS = Box I115-L =~ Sacramento, Calif, 

























PASADENA 
TOURNAMENT 


An everblooming, Ce- 
cile Brunner, bush 
type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well-shaped buds un- 
fold into large velvety red 
fragrant flowers. 
DORMANT PLANTS 
Patent 578 
$1.85 ea., 3 for $4.50 


Postpaid 


HETA- ARABIAN CUCUMBER 
Y2 yard long. Forms no 
gas. Needs no peeling— 
good for salads and table greens. 

Per Package 25c Postpaid 


BRONZE ROMAINE 
Very decorative—good for salads—trich 
in vitamins. Per Package 25¢ Postpaid 


For quick response on seeds, please en- 
close self addressed envelopes. 


MARSH'S-NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 





A $6.50 value for 5. Post. 
Washington soles odd 15¢ toa 
These plants will be 
easily worth twice the 
price by next summer 





AQ 
1 LAURESTINUS (winter flowering) - - - 


$1.00 
1 MEXICAN FALSE ORANGE (fragront) - - .75 
¥ LILY-OF-THE VALLEY BUSH - - - - ~ - 1.00 
1 PORTUGAL LAUREL (Cherry Laurel) - - - 1.00 
1 PHOTINIA GLABRA (Poinsettia bush) - - - 1.00 
1 LUGUSTRUM LUCIDUM (Chinese Lilac Bush) - .75 
§ ABELIA EDWARD GOUCHER (pink, new) - - 1.00 


No C.0.D. orders accepted 
Send for NURSERY CATALOG Alustrated in color. 


B NURSERIES 
Rt. 4, Box 90 A, RENTON 15, WASHINGTON 
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the pointed Fertilizer 
Tablet for Potted Plants 


TABLETS 
25¢ 





ECONOMY 
PACKAGE 2d Garden Flowers. 
about ) If not available at your dealer's, write 


FERTIL~ POINT COMPANY 


Post. 
$1.00 PAID §=2005 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE 1, WASH 
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. New Colors 


REDS © PURPLES ® ROSE 
LEMON @® BI-COLORS 


Hardy from Maine to California 


SS 
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Daylilies thrive anywhere—in acid 
or lime, clay or sandy soil, in bright 
sun or in shade, in hot, cold, wet 
or dry climates. Plant them and for 
get them—no bother at all! 


WHERE TO PLANT: 


Daylilies can be used effectively in 
perennial border, in the foreground 
of your shrubbery border, in your 
foundation planting or to hide some 
unsightly view. Good for naturaliz- 
ing, and excellent for flower ar- 
rangements. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


lists and illustrates in color not 


only the familiar ‘‘yellows,’’ but 
gorgeous new shades of red, purple, 
rose, lemon and bicolors. Collections 


for every pocketbook and for every 
purpose! It's FREE—send a post- 
card for your copy. 


Russell Ga rdens 











Spring 
Texas 














NEW 


mmornuss BLACKBERRY 


New patented Bowen Berry averages close to 2” in length, 
1” in diameter. Doesn’t grow from root cuttings or suck- 
ers. Resembles Nectar Berry in flavor but is much larger 
186 fruit spears have been found on a single cane 12 feet 
long, strong, quality plants, shipped bare root. 
$1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 Postpaid 
Wholesale price—50c each for orders of 100 plants or more 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


J. C. Bowen, Box 1901 Bay Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our specialty. Field-grown stock exclusively. NEW 
VARIETIES. FREE 1945 CATALOGUE describes 
spidery, exhibition, large flowering commercial, 
pompon, single, anemone, cascade, hardy and 
Korean types. Color plates, general cultural sug- 
gestions, instructions ) training cascades. 


BLANGHARD-SUNNYSLOPE GARDENS 
1139 W 


. Fairview Ave., Arcadia, California 














PLANT NOW! 


Peach Trees - Berries 


PEACH TREES: Elberta, Golden Jubilee, J. H. 
Hale, Hale Haven, 
Above varieties, 18 to 24 in., Tic each; 100 lots, 
iie;: 2 to 8 ft. in 100 lots, The. 
STRAWBERRIES: New Oregon and Red Heart, 
25 for $1.50, 
Gem everbearing strawberry—25 for $1.75. 
Rockhill everbearing strawberry—10 for $1.50. 
BERRIES: 5 Boysenberry, $1.50; 5 Youngberry, 
$1.50; 10 Red Raspberry, $1.25; 10 Black Rasp- 
berry, $1.25. 

All items postpaid if you mention Sunset Magazine 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 
Route 3, Box 310 Sherwood, Oregon 


giANt BEGONIAS 
4 LARGE TUBERS $1 


HANGING BASKET BEGONIAS—Five colors, each. .25c 
GLOXINIA—Five colors, each............. cooceue 


TIGRIDIA—Five separate colors, each............ 15c 
FANCY LEAF CALADIUM—Ten colors, each......35c 
GERBERA ROOTS—Prize mixture, each.......... Sc 
PINK CALLAS—Large bulbs, each.............. 50c 


ADD 10¢ postage and Calif. tax, please 
BOB ANDERSON - 1415 Echo Park Ave. - Los Angeles 26 


COLORFUL CROCUS 


Welcome harbingers of spring in full color range; shades 
of blue, purple, white and yellow. Large flowering 
varieties, large sized bulbs. 

Mixed Colors Only—15 bulbs for $1, 100 bulbs for $6.00 
Write Now for our 1945 catalog of Spring Garden 
Beauties, ready for mailing in June. We grow choice 
daffodils, tulips, bulb iris, hyacinths, ete 


FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-S, Olympia, Wash. 








VIRGINIAN STOCK—tit’ flower of many uses— 

- ground cover, borders, win- 
dow box, bulb beds. Blooms in 6 weeks, Pkt. 10c. 
1 oz. The, postpaid. E. JAMES NURSERY 
8715 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland 3, California 








OUR DAHLIAS are healthy, strong-stem- 
med, easy to grow, unexcelled cut flowers, 
bloom to frost. Miniatures, larger types. 

Write For Free List. 
FLORISTAN GARDENS Box 808B, Rt.2 
Since 1914 Bellevue Wash. 





PLANT “CARTER’S QUALITY” 


CAMELLIAS 


Sturdy, well-rooted plants only. Popular and rarest kinds 
ineluding “Blood of China,”’ Reticulata, ete. Free! Price 
list and specialist’s simple growing directions. 
CARTER’S CAMELLIA GARDENS 
“Camellias Exclusively” 
525 E. Garvey Ave. Monterey Park, Calif. 
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AUNT MARY’S j,87 30" con 

that ever grew’’ 
many customers tell us. Pkt. 25c, 3 for 65c. 
Postpaid. Seed and Bulb Catalog now ready. 


CARL SALBACH &°, Woodmont Ave. 


Berkeley 8, Calif. 
Cc 





GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT 


Enjoyment is added when you can eat fruit you 
have picked from your own trees. It’s easily 
done, if you plant Washington grown and tested 
trees from the— 
BUCKLEY NURSERY COMPANY 
Write Today For Our New Free Catalog 
BUCKLEY NURSERY CO., Dept. S, Buckley, Washington 





SUNSET 








As a cake goes 






oop LOVERS have called this 
F a test dish — for it reveals 
how much better the eating gets 
when food is cooked with wine. 

It’s fish steaks and fixings 
oven-poached in a special sauce. 
In the sauce there’s wine. Just 
try poached fish Sauterne, and 
judge. 

And when you bring such a 
dish to table, serve glasses of 
the same kind of wine you’ve 
used to prepare it. That’s for 
taste harmony. That’s for the 
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appetite-whetting miracle that 
comes when food and wine keep 
company at your dinner. 


ground fis 


Port wine and walnuts! 


Ever try it? Set out 


with raisins or apples, 


There are many other main 
dishes to which wine cookery 
brings perfection. Baked Beans 
Claret, for example. Tamale 
Pie Burgundy. Wine Onion 
Soup. They and a host of others 
are printed in a booklet we 
would like to send you free. 
Write to the Wine Advisory 
Board, 81 Second Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 


this wine and food com- 
bination brings a grand 
finale to a meal 


Add to your share 
in Tomorrow ... add to 
your WAR BONDS today 





SO PRACTICAL ...SO EASY TO INSTALL... 
THIS COLOTYLE SHOWER IS AVAILABLE NOW! 


ELL over 100,000 of these 
Wr contr, practical, econom- 
ical Colotyle Shower Cabinets 
are now serving homes in the 
West. First designed for war 
housing, the simplicity, the econ- 
omy, the ease of installation have 
built a large demand for its use 
as both main and auxiliary bath- 
ing. In homes, in basements, in 
beach cottages, in camps... in 
hotels, auto camps, industrial 
plants . . . wherever running 
water is available, a Colotyle 
Shower Cabinet will fit. 

The Colotyle Shower Cabinet 
is designed to be assembled with 
minimum of time and effort. Ex- 
clusive construction features re- 
quire the use of but 6 bolts, all in 
the base. All outside edges are 
flush, to fit snugly against any 
wall. All parts come complete, 
cut-to-size. All you have to do is 
drill the holes in whichever panel 
you wish the fixtures. Steel posts 
and frame, baked-enamel coated 
Masonite wall panels, receptor 
and drain, metal head and valve 
assembly and caulking compound 
are included in each package. 
Outside size is 32x32x75 inches. 
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Distributed through Plumbing Dealers ¢ Write tor Descriptive Folder 


COLOTYLE CORPORATION 


Largest Manufacturers of Pretabricated Showers in the West 
AURORA AVENUE at MERCER STREET SEATTLE 9, WASHINGTON 








